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PRlilFACK 


In inirsiianco of tlui roooinmendations of tlie Ran Court of Kiiquivy, 
Family Budgot Fuquirios wore coiulucted oii imiforiu liiuvi iii soled od 
industrial coiitrcs in India during 1944-46 by the, (lovonuuont of India 
w'ith a view to constructing an<l maintaining reliable Consumer Price 
Index Numbers for difCorent centres. With the j)assago of time the con- 
KUmi)tion pattern of working class had undergone considerable change 
and it was felt that the existing Consumer Price Index Numbers shoul<l 
be revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, therefore, 
decided by the Planning Commitwion that frosli Family Living Surveys 
in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and plantations) 
based on the latest scientific priJiciples should be conducted during the 
Second Plan period. This task was cntrustc<l to the IjJibour Bureau, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consisting of 
Topresontativos of Indian Statistical In.stitute, National Siiinple Survey, 
Central Statistical Organisjition and the Labour Burc^iu was accordingly 
set up for deciding all technical details for the planning and coudiiot of 
the Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 1958-59 in accord luce 
with the recommciuLitions of the Technical Advisory Committee on C<jst 
of Living Ind<}x Numbers set uj) by Government and keeping in view tlic 
I)rinciple.s laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-46 Enquiries which luaitily consisted of collec- 
tion of daUi on Income and Expenditure of working class households, 
the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarg's! so as to include a study 
of other aspects of the L(!vcl of Living in a<ld.tion to Income and Expen- 
ditiire. 

3. The colhictiou of cLita was entrusted to the National 8.Mnj)lc 
Survey during its 14th round (ex<!opt for Bombay cnnitre and centres in 
We.st Bengal where thefield work was done by l.S.I, FieM Branch) and 
tabulations relating to Family Budget <iala to the Ind.an Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta. The draftuig of the Reports and the tabulation of 
data relating to Level of Living were the resjio.isibility of the Uvboiir 
Bureau. 

4. This Report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Madurai centre. 
A General Report dealing mainlj'^ with the teclinii-al asjiects of the En- 
quiries is being brought out simarately. The preNCiit Report con.'^ists of 



fno I'in’ls. Part I ooiitaius a distaission of Fair.il^ Budget diita while 
Part 1 1 aiuilyscs data relating to other aspects of the Level of Living. 

5. Tlie primary responsibility of drafting this Report- devolved on 
S/Shri Baldev ]i*rasad and Satnam Dass, Research Officers, assisted by 
S/Shri A. R. Nag andH.K. Gogna, Investigators Grade I, under the gui- 
<lance and supervision of Shri L. R. Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks 
are due to the National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, 
the Central Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and the 
various Employers’ and Workers’ Orgsinisations for their kind co-ope- 
ration in the conduct of the Emjuiries. Thanks are also due to the working 
class households but for whose active co-operation it would not have been 
])ossible to collect the reejuisite (hita rel.ating to the various facets of 
family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report arc not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SEAL 

Director 


TiArjoDR Burkau, 

( 1 MORioMoxT, Sim i.a-4 , 
IJateil the iiOlh March, 
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PART I 


(FAMILY BUDGET) 





Cjiaptku 1 


SCOPE AND METHOD OE THE SURVEY 


1 • 1 Family living st: dy 


Family living studioR aim at the collection and analysis of d»ita on 
ccmsnmption pattern ar.d other aspects of living conditions in respect of 
families of a bpecified population group. The surveys conducted for this 
purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide range of data from tho 
families. When attention is focussed on a limited aspect only, the surveys 
become .specialised surveys, such as family budget surveys, where the bulk 
of the data collected relate to consumption expenditure. Other illustra- 
tions of such specialised surveys are food consumption surveys, health 
surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys, education surveys 
and hou.sing surveys. Although in each case the specialised survey lays 
emphasis on a particular problem, some more general information, suchjas 
the economic status of the family, is frequently included in order to facili- 
tate the analysis of the data collected during tho specialised surveys. In 
recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living 
surveys to multi-subjwt surveys laying equal empha.sis on a broad spec- 
trum of data, combining two or more major topics, such as family charac- 
teristics, income, employment, education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. 
Through such multi-subject surveys, family living studios can be put to 
manifold uses. Thesse may be used to provide material for research into 
the behaviour patterns of different groups of tho population. They can 
also supply the basic data needed for policy-making in connection with 
social and economic planning which may include the establishment of 
norms or the determination of needs, in preparation for social and econo- 
mic measures, as well as for the assessment of the impact of policy deci- 
sions already applied in implementing welfare programmes. In develop- 
ing countries like India, which are engaged in planning programmes, the 
data collected through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the 
existing information and to provide checks on the completeness of the 
existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an 
arial 3 rsis of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea 
of the spectrum of data needed for such au analysis can be had from the 
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following main compo’ients of the level of living given by the U.N". Cora* 
mittee of Experts on International Definition and Measurement of Stand- 
ards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

{i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

{ii) Food and nutrition; 

(m) Educiition, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

Iv) Employment sitimtion; 

(t»’) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

{vii) Transportation; 

{mii) Housing, including household faciliticvs; 

{ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 
(xu) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1958-59, inter-alia in Madurai, an attemi)t was made to cover nutny of the 
components given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a 
weighting diagram for new scries of consumer price index numbers for the 
respective centres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the relevant 
data are those which are usually covered in a specialised family budget 
survey. In this Report, the data on family budget survey have been dis- 
cussed separately in Part I and the data collected on other components of 
level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1*2 Description of the survey 

The present survey in MJidurai was part of an integrated scheme of 
family living surveys among industrial workers at 50f important factory, 
mining and plantation centres under the Second Five Year Plan. The 
details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys will bo 
published in a separate report, as they happen to be common for all the 
50 centres. A few important details are, however, discussed here briefly 
in order to bring out the significance of the data for Madurai centre 
presented in this Report. 


♦Report on International Dcsfiriition and Measurentent of Standards and Levels or 
Living, tJ. N., 1954. 


fThe list of 59 centres is given in Appendix I. 




1*21 Organinaiion of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the Tjabonr 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. The 
technical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance of a 
Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers consist- 
ing of the representatives of the Ministries of Ijabour and Employment, 
Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Commission, the Na- 
tional Sample Siirvey Directorate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), 
the Indian Statistical Institute and the Reserve Bank of India. The field 
work was entrusted to the Directorate of Natiomil Siwnple Survey and 
processing and tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family 
Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, The tabulation 
of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Ijaboiir 
Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication of Reports on the re.sults of the 
surveys and construction and maintenance of new series of consumer price 
index numbers were also the responsibilities of the Ijabour Bureau. 

l-2‘2 Definition of a tvorhing class fwniUj 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family 
was defined in terms of sociological and economical considerations as 
consisting of persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(w) usually living together and/or served from the same kit- 
chen; and 

{Hi) pooling a nrajor part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure 
were considered family members. On the other hand, domcvstic wn-vauts 
and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept but they 
were taken to constitute separate families within the household. Care 
was taken to include temporary absentees such as family members on 
tour or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. Casual guests were 
not considered to be family members even though they might liavo stayed 
with the family for a fairly long period. In a massing group, where the 
members pooled a part of their income only for messing, generally each 
member was treated as a separate family. 
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A working class family was as one which derived 50 per cent., 

or more of its income <luring the spetiified calendar month through manual 
work in a factory , mine or iilantatiou covered by the Factories Act, 1948, 
the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Ijabour Act, 1951, as the case may 
he. The survey in Madurai, which was afaclory centre, covered families 
deriving a major part of their income from nuiniial employment in regis- 
tered factories only. Manual work was defined on the basis of classifica- 
tion of occupations. Thus, a job though essentially involving physical 
labour but requiring a certain level of general, professional, scientific or 
technical education was classified as ‘non-manuar. On the other hand, 
jobs involving physical labour but not requiring much of educational 
(general, scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as 
'manual’ work. 

1*23 Delimitation of area 

The geographical area to be covered in the course of the survey at a 
centre was decided in consultation with local organisations- -both official 
and non-official. Municipalities or Corj)orations and other knowledgeable 
authorities — during a preliminary survey conduct(jd in January — March, 
1958. At Madurai centre, the following localities were selected for tlio 
purpose of the survey: 

(i) Wards Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 24, 29, 30, 31 and 32 in 

the municipal limits of Madurai, and 

(ii) Three localities outside the town, viz., Palanganatliam of 
Madakulam village, Hatveypalli and Meenakshi Mill Colony. 

1*24 Design of survey 

Two types of sampling motliods, viz., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of tho 
family living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two me- 
thods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre where 
working class population was concentrated in definite areiis, which could 
be located and demarcsited without much difficulty, tenement siimpling 
was followed. On the other hand, if tho working class population in a 
centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the pry-roll sampling Ixicame 
operationally more convenient and economical. On the Ijasis of a ))Toli- 
minary survey conducted in January-March, 1958, it was decided to 
adopt tenement .sampling at Madurai centre. 
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The sample size for a oculrs was ditermhied on the basis of tlie number 
of iinUi.strial workers, t he type of sampling followed, the work -load mana- 
geable by an Investigator, and the required precision of weights to be 
derived from Schedule ‘A’ for consumer price ind' x numbers. The sample 
size for Madurai determined and finally covered was 360 families for 
Schedule ‘A’ and 120 families for Schedule ‘B’. 

The two samples drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually ex- 
clusive because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampled 
family would have caused fatigue both to the Investigator and informant. 
The whole sainide was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly so as to 
i.'liminatc the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. The selection 
of sample was done in two stages. In the first stage the area covered by 
the sampling frame was divided into artificial blocks of about 160 to 200 
households each. Clusters of 3 blocks each were formed in such a way that 
the blocks within a cluster belonged to different wards and the number of 
workers residing in each cluster was roughly equal. The clusters were 
arranged in decreasing order of number of workers and 3 independent 
samplesi of 12 chistcrs each wore selected systematically with probability 
proportional to the number of workers in clusters. Each of the 12 clusters 
sajiiplcd for an Investigator was assigned to a particular month of enquiry 
by a random start. The second stage unit for selection was a working 
i;lass family. Each month, the Inve.stigator listed all the families in the 
cluster allotted to that month by house to house visit and classifi<'d them 
as working class taniilies and others. While listing, information was also 
collected on the family size, the expenditure class to which it belonged 
and the State of origin of the head of the iamily. The two expenditure 
clas.soa were those with expenditure less than Ils. 60 p.m. ami others, 
'riiis inlbrmation was used to arrange the working class families in the 
clust<!r first by family size (single-member families and others) and 
within these classes by expenditure class and within these by the Stale 
of origin. Those belonging to the State of origin of the majority of families 
i II the cluster were put in one class and the rest formed the other class. 
A simple systematic sample of 20 working class families was drawn from 
this arranged list. Every foiuth family in this sample was contacted for 
filling Schedule ‘B’ and the remaining three for Schedule ‘A’. 

1'25 Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 
12 months at ejtch centre. The period for the working class family living 
survey at Madurai Centre was August, 1958 to July, 1959. 
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1*26 Method of survey 

The Interview Method was followed for the colItMition of data as a 
large portion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers who 
could not be expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain 
accounts. Moreover, the questionnaire covered a wide range of subjects', 
accurate replies to some of which could not be had without explaining in 
person the significance of the questions to the respondents. 

1*27 Difjmdties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of 
National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. Because 
of the lengthy questionnaires, however, the sampled workers sometimes 
felt impatient while answering questions. It took three to four hours to 
complete Schedule ‘A’. The detailed itemised break-down of consumption 
and expenditure in many of the blocks, e,g., clothing, medical care, per- 
sonal care, education and reading, recreation and amusement, transport 
and communication, subscription, personal effects, taxes and interest, 
was quite irksome to the workers. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2*1 Introductory 

Next to Madras, Madurai is the largest city in the State of Madras. 
It is an important educational centre and headquarters of Madurai district. 
It provides all amenities of city l>fe. Besides being a famous pilgrim centre 
en route to Rameswarm and a railway and trade centre, it bis always 
been an important centre for the textile industry. There is a large 
handloom industry and a number of famous dye-houses. One of the 
largest spinning mills (The Madurai Mills) is located in this city. The 
other important spinning mill located in the town is the Harvey Mills. 
Madurai town is the clearing house for the trade in the districts of Madurai, 
Ramanathapiiram and Tirunelveli. It is next to Mjidras city in the 
wholesale trade in commodities other than foodstuffs. The city is 
situated at a latitude of 9° — ^10® North and longtitude cf 78° — 79° East. 
It occupies an area of 23-31 Kilometre. 

2-2 Population 

With a population of 4-25 lakhs, Madurai is the second largest city 
in Madras State. The poptilation of Madurai has registered a rapid 
increase especially during the four decades ending 1961. The following 
table shows the growth of population in Madurai from 1901 onwards ; 


Table 2-1 


Year 




Population* 

Deceiiuial 

pert^entago 

incrciido 

Idol .. 




.. 1,0.5,984 

— 

1911 .. 




1,94,130 

26-56 

1921 ... 




1,. 38,894 

3- 6 .“) 

l9U . . . ! 



• • 

1,82,018 

31 05 

1941 .. 



• • 

2,39,144 

31 3^5 

19i>l 



• • 

8,61,781 

51 18 

19(>1 




4,24,810 

17*42 


*Sjurce : CeiiBus of India IS.'il — Voluinp 111, Madras and Coorg — Part J1 A. FigurM. 
for 1961 havobeen taken from ('eiisusof ln<lia 1961— Paper No. 1 of 1962. 

M,'«2UUofLB - 3 7 
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2 '3 Working class areas 

The working class population at Madurai was reported to be con 
centrated in the following areas : 

1. Sellur, 

2. Simmekkal, 

3. Maninagaram, 

4. Pututhope, 

5. Aarapalyam, 

6. Pomagaram, 

7. Railway colony, 

8. Keerai Tliurair, 

9. Krishnapurain, 

10. AndiUpuram, 

11. Pabanaganathar, 

12. Meenakshi Mill colony, and 

13. Harvey Patti. 

2*4 Working doss markets 

Tilak Square market was predominantly patronised by the working 
class population and this market along with two co-operative storci 
have been selected for the collection of retail prices for the new series o1 
Consumer Price Index Numbers for Madurai Centre. 

2*6 General characteristics of working class population — survey results 
2-51 Industries 

According to the survey the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Madurai was aboul 
9 thousand. The estimated number of employees in these families was 
about 13 thousand. A distribution of these employees by industrici 
and in each industry by sex and adults/children is given in table 2*2. Ir 
column 7, average monthly income per employee from paid employ- 
ment in different industries, as reports by the families, is also given. 



Tahi.r 2-2 

DlMrih'ition of employe'm {inchtdiiig appreMicss) by mlu,4rm and 

other dct'iihi 


Porcenta^o distribution of eni- Total Average Number 
pbj’C vs by sox 'ud adults/ number monthly of 



<‘hild*cii 

nf 

ino'uno cmploy- 


^ 

omplo- 

por ces 

Industry 

Mm Women Child- Total 

yi>os 

oJUplo- (iinesti- 


ren 

(osti- 

y(‘e matwl)* 


mated) from 
piiid 
employ. 
IIUMlt 
(Rs>) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

7 

8 

Cotton spinning and 
weaving in mills 

81 0!) 

18!)1 


100-00 

9,038 

79-05 

360 

Transport equipment 

100-00 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

441 

100-86 

25 

Rest 

07 • 3.1 

20 71 

5fi6 

100-00 

2,741 

23-13 

106 

All 

78 -So 

190)0 

1-25 

100-00 

13,120 

68-10 

491 

Number of employees 
(un«^stimatcd)* 

40.5 

77 

9 

491 

•• 

•• 

•• 

A majority of workers 

(about 76 per 

cent.) 

was employed 

in the 


cotton spinning and weaving indib^try. Women empJoy(M\s const 1 tut ( hI 
about 20 per cent, of the total. The proportion of children (upto the 
age of 14 years) was negligible. 

The average monthly income per emploj ee from paid employment 
was Rs 68-10, the highest (Rs. 100-86) being in the transpert equip- 
ment industry. 


♦Uncsiimated figures stand for snmi>Ie totals and estimated figures are the popula- 
tion estimates derived from the sample totals. This is In w (he expressi* n will I e uted 
in all other tables of Part I of the Report. Where iiothirg is memif ntd, the figuits 
should be tahen as estimated figures. 

M/S 31 H)ofLU 3 (a) 
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2*52 Occupation 

Table 2-3 gives, by major occupations, the jx^rcentago distribution 
of employees by sex and adults/children, total number of employees 
and average monthly income per employee from paid employment. 


Tablr 2-3 

Percentage dutrilnUion of employees {including apprentices) by occupation 

and other derails 


()c(;upatii>n 


Percentage distribuidon ef em- 

Total 

Average Xamber 

ployees by adults 'children 

num- 

in .>nthly 

of 

^ — ^ — . — ^ 

ber 

income 

e.oplo* 

Women Children Total 

of 

per 

yet s 


e '.plo- 

emp- 

(unes- 


\eefi 

loy c(» 
tivuu 
paid 
ompl »y- 

timaied) 


inonb 

iKs.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Blow room worhcra 

and (‘ardors 

91-62 

8-38 

, , 

100-00 

574 

72-74 

23 

Spinners, pieccrs and 

winders 

89-21 

10-79 

.. 

100-00 

3,T4“» 

74-94 

i:?6 

Drawers and weavers 

92-06 

6-27 

1-67 

UK) -00 

916 

6(>-;J5 

39 

Spinners, weavers, 

knitters, dyiM-s and 
related workers — 

rest 

66-45 

33-55 


100-00 

4,146 

78-37 

142 

Tool makers, machinists, 
plumbers, weldors, 

platers and related 
w’orkers 

l(K)-00 



100-00 

680 

97-12 

32 

Rost 

71-94 

23-22 

4-84 

100-00 

3,059 

42 00 

119 

All occupations 

78-85 

19-90 

1-25 

100-00 

13,120 

68- 10 

491 

Number of einployees 
(unostimatod) 

405 

77 

9 

491 


• % • 
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A majority (about 72 per cent.) of the employees was employed in 
textile occupations, e.g., spinners, pieccrs, winders, drawers, weavers, 
knitters, dyers, carders and related workers. 

In case of drawers and weavers and th(i workers classified un«ler 
‘rest*, the average monthly iiujouKs from piid employment was less than 
the overall average income for all occupations. 

2-53 Nature of emjyhyimnt and type of settlement 

Table 2-4 gives the percentage diitribution of employees by number 
of days worked during the month, classified by (a) regular and casual 
employment, and (6) settled or not-settled. A settled person was de- 
fined as one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, 
i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place and had 
developed sentimental and pernunent attachment to his present pla(;e 
of stay. 


Tab/.k 2-4 

PerceMage distribution of employees {including apprentices) by nature 
of employmeni., type of settlement and number of days worked 


Number of days 
’wo^^e(l dudng 
the iiiorith 

Nature of employ niont 

Tj'pe of s'?1 1 lomcnt 

Number 

of 

emjiloyees 
(iiuesti- 
111 a ted) 

Kogulur 

Casual 

— \ 
All 

Set Hod 

Not 

settled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

0 

4-34 

9 04 

5-47 

5-14 

8-17 

30 

1—7 . . 

0-81 

11-26 

3-32 

2-73 

8-14 

J4 

8—15 .. 

8-30 

28-65 

13-19 

13-43 

11-20 

58 

16—19 .. 

13-41 

4-26 

11-21 

11-77 

6*60 

51 

20—23 . . 

34-93 

2f-70 

32-96 

32 54 

36-37 

152 

24—27 . . 

38-0(1 

17-84 

33-19 

33-65 

29-52 

183 

28—31 . . 

0-15 

2-25 

0-66 

0-74 


3 

Total 

100 -00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

491 

Poroentago to total 

75-97 

24-03 

100 -00 

89-19 

10-81 

-• 

K uiii bar of emph 


yees (iinealiina- 

ted) .. .. 781 110 491 427 (tt 
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Most of the employees (about 76 per coat.) wore regular. About 24 
per cent, were casual*. About 89 per cent, of the employeos wore settled 
at the centre. 

2*54 Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the popula! ion surveyed 
was Rs. 108 '48. The esfirnated percentage diitribu ion of iamilios in 
diTerent income classes is given in table 2-5. 


Tablk 2 '5 


PeremPuje distrihution cf familm 

by monfldy family 

imome 

Mont hly family imrome class 


IWcontago 
of faruilies 
tti total 

Lchs tluin Rs. ;f0 . . . . 

. . 

J-GG 

Rs. .‘10 to le.s.s than Rs. (30 


10- os 

Rs. GO to less than Rs. 90 


24-72 

Rs. 90 to less Ilian Rs. 120 


32-20 

Rs. 1 20 to less than Rs. 150 


15- 33 

Rs. 1 50 to less than Rs. 210 


11 (34 

Rs. 210 and above 

^rotal 

4-37 

100-00 

Tlic modal family income class was ‘Us. 90 to less tlian Rs. 120’, 
About 12 per cent, of the families had income of less than Rs. GOjiC] 
month. 

2*55 Family size 



The average size of the family was 5*20 persons. The eslrnatec 
distiibution of families in the di.Terent size groups is given in table 2-6. 


♦The classification of worhora into regular and casual was done on a different basi 
fr«mi the one ad'^pted in the “Oeciipafioiial Wage f^'urvoy” coruluctcd ])y the J^bou 
Bureau in 195S*5U where the term casual was uted in a more restricted sense. 



u 

TabLk 2’6 

Percentage distribution of families by size 

Porcentaga 

Family size (number of members) of families 

to total 

One 1-94 

Two and three •• •• •• •• •• 23*M 

Four and five •• «• •• •• •• •• 32*62 

bjx and seven •• •• •• •• •• 27*12 

Above seven .. .. •. •• •• •• 14*67 


Total 


• • 


lOO'OO 



Chapter 3 


FAMIl.Y CHAKACTEKISTICS 

3*1 liitrodiictcry 

Some general details of the working class population in Madura 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the im 
portant socio-economic characteristics of the working class familie 
at this centre as revealed by the survey, is presented below. 

3*2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage distribution of family members b; 
age, sex and marital status!! 


Table 3*1 

Percentage distribution cf family membm by age, sex and marital statu 



Niim- 



Ago (years) 




Per- 

Sex and 
marital 
iiUtua 

of 

mem- 

bers 

(lines- 

tima- 

ted) 

Below 

6 

5—14 

16-34 

35—54 

55-59 

60-64 

65 

and 

above 

Total 

cen- 

tns[e 

distri- 

bution 

of 

all 

mem- 

bers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Mm 

rnmerried 

483 

26-83 

45*61 

26-26 

1*60 

• • 

a • 

• ft 

100-00 

26-60 

Married •• 

379 

0-18 

• • 

35-31 

55*67 

4*53 

2-68 

1-73 

100-00 

20*44 

Widowed 

19 

• • 

• t 

4*60 

38-19 

28-63 

20*77 

7*81 

100 00 

1*02 

Divorced 

• • 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a • 

• • 

• ft 

• • 

ft ft 

8apaiaf4Hl 

1 

• « 

•• 

• ft 

100*00 

• ft 

•• 

• ft 

100*00 

0*08 

Sfib>total 

882 

14-74 

25-20 

20*60 

25*49 

2*53 

1*54 

0-60 

100-00 

48*14 


14 






Table 3 . 1 - -coz/fJ. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

W'men 











Unmarried 

429 

40-45 

50-60 

8-72 

0-23 

.. 

.. 

.. 

100 00 

24-43 

Married .. 

390 


• • 

65-73 

31-06 

1-96 

0-62 

0-64 

100-00 

20-08 

W idon«d 

102 

• • 


1-70 

42-01 

22 91 

15-94 

17-44 

100-00 

6-02 

Divorced 

1 

• • 

.. 

100 00 

• • 


.. 


100-00 

0-02 

Separated 

5 

• • 

•• 

59-58 

40 42 

-• 


•• 

100-00 

0-41 

Sub- total 

927 

1905 

23-84 

31-41 

17-87 

3-46 

2-10 

2-28 

100-00 

51-86 

Total . . 

1,809 

10-98 

24-49 

30*53 

21*54 

3 01 

1-83 

1-62 

100-00 

100-00 

Number 

membera 

(un^fstima- 

ted) 


300 

444 

670 

:isi 

.•2 

29 

33 

1.809 



Taking: all the family members at the centre, about 48 per cent- were 
men and about 52 per cent, women. Children of 14 yeiirs of age or below 
constituted about 41 per ^^ent. of the total and persons of 55 years and 
above about 6 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group of 15 to 
64, about 51 per cent, were men and 49 per cent, women. In this age- 
group among men, about 28 per cent, were unnuirried, about 70 per cent, 
married and the rest (about 2 per cent.) were widowers and seimrated. 
Among women in the same age-group, about 9 per cent, were unmarried 
about 79 per cent, married and the rest (about 12 per cent.) were wido- 
wed, divorced and separated. 

3*3 Religion and site 

Table 3 • 2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size giving 
% few more details such as average size of the family and average number 
of chiMieu per family. 




Table 3*2 

Percentage distribution of families by rdigion and size 


Religion 


8 1 Be of family 

r" 

HiiiduiBiii 

— 

(Chris- 

tianity 

Rest 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

One 


1-72 

4-(U 


1-94 

Two and three 


2S-33 

20-57 

44-33 

23-65 

Four and tiv© . . . • 


32-57 

38-03 

15-86 

32-62 

Six and seven 

• • 

27-53 

22-77 

28-40 

27-12 

Ab jve seven 

« • 

14-86 

13*09 

11-41 

14-67 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100 <)0 

100-00 

lOO-O;) 

Percentage of families to total . . 

•• 

87-99 

9-29 

2-72 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

•• 

5-19 

5*31 

4*93 

6-20 

Average number o^ children per family 

•• 

2-14 

2*41 

1*74 

2*16 


3 *4 Language and size 

Table 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and average 
number of children per family. 


Table 3*3 

Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue, and size 


Size of family 




M ither- tongue 


c 

Tamil 

Telegii 

Rest 

All 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

One 


• • 

0-68 

6-04 

1-47 

1-94 

Two and three 


• • 

22-27 

25*02 

28-00 

23-65 

Pour and hvo 


• • 

32*46 

29-50 

42-70 

32-62 

Six and seven 


9 • 

28-35 

26-67 

20-12 

27-12 

Above seven 


• • 

16-24 

13-77 

6-81 

14-07 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total . . 

• • 

63*30 

27-26 

9-44 

100-00 

Average size of the family 

•• 

6-35 

5-07 

4-52 

6-20 

Average number of children per family 

. • 

2-27 

2-07 

1-64 

2-16 
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Tdniil-spoaking families formed about 63 jjer cent, of the total, Teiegu - 
speaking about 27 per cent, and the remaining lamilies !»poke other 
languages. 

3*5 Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by ago and family in- 
come classes arc presented in table 3-4. 


Table 3-4 

P(vrcc)il<uje (UdrifyiUion of family memh-m in variom monthly family 
inconic dassen by age group and levels of literacy 


Ago-grr3up and educational 


Monthly family income class (Hs.) 


Hcandard 

r 

<30 

30- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

ino— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

5 years 

B<‘lo\v primary . , 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1-55 

1-29 

1-41 

• • 

7-79 

1-27 

education . . 

•• 

100 00 

100-00 

98-45 

99-71 

98-69 

100-00 

92-21 

98-73 

Total 

•• 

lOOOU 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

Aye *5 years and above 

Illiterate 

• • 

08 14 

47-09 

45-72 

40-37 

40-24 

38-43 

46-92 

42-61 

Below primary . . 

m • 

15-30 

34-11 

34-44 

36-70 

30-65 

33-00 

34-39 

34-11 

Briniary 

• • 

16-56 

0-56 

12 74 

12-43 

17-87 

15-50 

6-72 

13 01 

Middle 

• • 

. • 

10-04 

6-74 

9-70 

11-15 

12-74 

10-28 

9-72 

Matricnlat/e • • 

• • 

•• 

1-31 

0-36 

0-62 

0-09 

0-27 

1-69 

0 55 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Only a negligible percentage of children aged less than 5 years had 
started receiving education. The percentage of illiterate members seemed 
to decline in higher income classes, except in the highest income class 
where the percentage was higher than that in the preceding income class. 
No such clear cut trend was observed in case of other standards of edu- 
cation. 


♦The sign *<’ in this and 6UbBc<j[urnt tables denotes ‘ loss than \ 
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3 ’6 Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (6) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking 
then available for, gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employees, appren- 
tices, self-employed persoirs and unpaid family labour. The second 
category includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment' 
and persons not seeking, though available for, employment. The last 
category comprises pensioners, students, women doing domestic work 
only, disabled persons, young children those employed in non-gainful 
occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the 
date of survey. The estimated distribution of all families, of the defined 
working class population group is given in table 3-6. 

Table 3*6 

Percent'tge diftribution of family members by age, sex and activity ft ttus 


Ago (Years) 


Sex and 
activity 

Num- - 
ber 









. Per- 
cen- 

status 

of 

mem- 

bers 

(nnes- 

tima- 

tod) 

Below 

6 

5—14 

16—34 

36—64 

66—69 

60—64 

65 

and 

above 

TuUl 

tage 

distri- 

bution 

of 

all 

mem- 

bers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.V'T/e 

Employer 

, , 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

. • 

. . 

* , , 



Employee 

Apprentice 

Self-omplo* 

409 

. • 

1-23 

44-00 

62-72 

1-65 

0-23 

0*17 

100-00 

22-04 

6 

■ • 

22-32 

77-68 

•• 

•• 

a • 

•• 

100-00 

0-34 

vod 

16 

• • 

7-17 

24-62 

24-66 

40-87 

• • 

3-19 

100-00 

0-34 

Unpaid 

family 

labour . . 

1 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 

100-00 

0-06 

Unemploy- 

ed 

39 

• • 

4-02 

88-68 

7-30 

a • 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

2-14 

Not in 

labour 

force 

412 

31-23 

61-23 

9-34 

1-27 

2-27 

3-03 

1-63 

100-00 

22-72 

Sub-total. • 

882 

14-74 

25-20 

29-60 

25-40 

2-53 

1-54 

0-90 

100-00 

48-14 
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Table Z'h-mM. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Faviak 

Employer 


• • 

• • 








Employee 

77 

• • 

• • 

32-80 

60-83 

4-94 

. . 

2-43 

100-00 

«-67 

Apprentice 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8elf-em- 

pinyed 

20 

e • 

e • 

39-37 

64-03 


6-HO 

• • 

100-00 

0-9 

Unpaid 
family 
labour • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• e 

e e 

e a 

• e 

• • 

• • 

Unemploy- 

ed 

e • 

• a 

# • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• e 

• • 

Not in 

labour 

force 

830 

21-77 

27-24 

31-07 

12-00 

3-34 

2-27 

2-31 

100-00 

45-38 

Sub -total 

927 

1905 

23-84 

31-41 

17-87 

3 45 

2-10 

2-28 

100 00 

61-86 

Total • . 

1,809 

16-98 

24-49 

30-53 

21-54 

3-01 

1-83 

1-62 

100-00 

100-00 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case 
was only a particular section of the working class population in Madurai 
comprising families which derived a major part of their income from 
employment in registered factories. Naturally, the percentage of un- 
employed was very small among this section of working class population 
and persons were either gainfully occupietl or not in the labour force. 
Taking the whole of the working class population, the labour force parti- 
cipatioti was of the extent of 32 per cent, consisting of gainfully occu- 
pied persons and unemi)loyed persons. 

3’ 7 Distribution of family members by age^ sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was detined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning de- 
pendant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own mainte- 
. nance; and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all 
and was dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and eco- 
nomic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given in tabjg 
3-6. 
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Tablk 3*6 

PeroffnUm dkiribution of Jamuy members by me, sex and e'^onmic stains 


Economic Num- 
statuB 

and BOX of 


Ago (Yoaw) 


Below 6—14 16—34 36—64 65--69 60—64 66 Total tago 


1 

2 3 

4 6 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

E timers 

Male 

Female . . 

367 

63 

.. 37-19 

21-56 

CO-31 

74-31 

2 06 

413 

0 26 

0-19 

100 00 

100' 00 

19-25 

4-17 

Sub-total 

430 

.. 34-40 

62-81 

2-42 

0-21 

0-16 

lOOW 

23-42 


Earninff 


depnidanU 

Male 

63 


8-40 

69-75 

6-01 

7-82 

6-63 

2*49 

100-00 

3-95 

Female . . 

37 


•• 

56-72 

28-99 

5-43 

4-43 

5-43 

100-00 

2-49 

Sub-total 

100 

. . 

516 

64-33 

14-90 

6-89 

610 

3-63 

100-00 

6-44 

Ntyn’caming 

depmdants 

Male 

462 

2S-44 

47-32 

17-39 

1*69 

2-07 

1-89 

1-20 

lOO'OO 

24-94 

Female . • 

827 

21-86 

27-35 

30-97 

12-05 

3-28 

2-17 

2-32 

100 -O) 

45-20 

Sub total 

1,279 

24-20 

34-45 

26-15 

8-36 

2-85 

2-07 

1-92 

100-00 

70- 14 

Total . . 

1.809 

16-98 

24-49 

30-53 

21-64 

3-01 

1-83 

1-62 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of 

menibeni 











(uiiiBtima- 
ted ) 

• • 

300 

444 

570 

381 

62 

29 

33 

1,809 

• • 


It will be seen that earners constituted about 23 per cent, of the 
total and the proportion of earning dependants was quite small being 
about 7 per cent. The remaining 70 per cent, was accounted for by the 
non-earning dependants who consisted mainly of children and women 
do.ng household work. Karners and earning dependants were mostly 
in the age group of 15 to 54 years. 



3*8 Family size, composition^ economic status and earning strength by 

income 

3*81 Analysis of family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size groups. , Tt 
may be pointed out Ijere that the lowest income class accounts for a very 
small fraction of the total families and as such no attempt has been made 
to draw any conclusion on the basis of the figures given under this class 
in the analysis of the table given below and subsequent tables. The 
two way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3-7. 


Table 3*7 

Perccntaffe distribution of families by family income and family size 


Monthly family incoine clasB (Bb.) 


Family size 


<30 

30 — • 
<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One 

, , 

• . 

8-64 

2-88 

0-69 

• . 

1-46 

• • 

1-94 

Two and three . . 

• • 

36-74 

39-66 

23-70 

26-32 

10-74 

18-63 

• • 

23-66 

Four and five . . 

J» t 

64-26 

33-37 

38-69 

31-78 

38-17 

14-33 

19-97 

32-62 

fiix and aeven . . 


m m 

17-80 

32-63 

23-64 

31-60 

27-63 

37-61 

27-12 

Above aevon 

• • 

.. 

0-64 

2-20 

17-77 

13-49 

37-96 

42-52 

14-67 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to 
total 

1-66 

1008 

24-72 

32-20 

16-33 

11-64 

4-37 

100-00 

Number of families 
estimated) 

(un- 

7 

39 

106 

116 

48 

34 

11 

360 


Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of the 
family and in higher income classes there was a larger percentage of 
large-sized families. 


The composition of families by economic status of members is given 
in table 3*8. 









Table 3-8 


Composition of families by economic status 


^ Average number of members per family by monthly family inoome 

class (Rs.) 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— • 
<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

^ 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Earners 

Adult male 

100 

0*97 

0-96 

095 

104 

M7 

M6 

100 

Adult female . . 

012 

oo;i 

008 

010 

0-24 

0-61 

117 

0-22 

Children male .• 


. , 

. , 

. , 

, , 

, , 

• • 


Children female 


. • • 

• • 

. • 

. . 

. , 

• • 

, , 

All earners 

M2 

1 00 

103 

106 

1*28 

1-78 

2-32 

1 ■ 23 


Earning dtpendanU 


Adult male 

.. 016 

0*10 

0*15 

0*27 

0*32 

0 47 

0*19 

Adult female . . . • 

0-36 

0*16 

0*12 

0*09 

. . 

0*06 

0*13 

('hildren male . . . • 

• , 004 

002 

0*02 

, , 

0 03 

• • 

0*02 

^'liildron female 

• . • • 

• • 

• • 

, • 

, , 

• m 

, , 

All earning dependants . . 

.. 0-65 

0-28 

0*29 

0*36 

0*36 

0-53 

0*34 


Non-earning dependants 


Adult male 

• . 

019 

015 

0*22 

0*32 

0*49 

0*48 

0*28 

0-31 

Adult female .. 


0 85 

0-84 

1*14 

1*25 

I 27 

1*19 

1*71 

1*19 

Children male . . 

. • 

0-68 

0-70 

0*85 

1 00 

1*02 

1-22 

l-tH> 

0*98 

(Children female 

. , 

0*99 

0*68 

1*07 

1*24 

1*00 

1-45 

2*18 

1*16 

All non-oaming depen- 

dants 

2-71 

2-27 

3-28 

3-81 

3*75 

4-34 

6*77 

3*64 

Tctal 










Adult male 

• • 

1*19 

1*27 

1*27 

1*42 

1*77 

1*97 

1*90 

1*60 

Adult female • • 

m • 

0*97 

1*23 

1*38 

1*47 

1*60 

1*80 

2-94 

1*54 

Children male 

• • 

0*68 

0*74 

0*87 

102 

1*02 

1*25 

1*60 

1*00 

Children female 

• • 

0 99 

0*58 

1*07 

1*24 

1*00 

1*45 

2*18 

1*16 

All members 

• 

3-83 

3*82 

4*59 

5*16 

5-39 

6*47 

8-62 

6*20 

IQumbcr of members (un- 
. estimated) 

28 

148 

407 

595 

261 

204 

106 

1,809 


The average number of meipbers per family was 5*20. Of these 
1*22 were earners, 0*34 earning depen^nts and 3*64 non-earning 
dependants. The number of earners and non-earning denendants on 
the whole increased with increase in income. 
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More light on the variation in the earning strength with family in- 
.corne is thrown by table 3*9 which gives the distribution of families by 
earning strength and income. 

Table 3-9 

Perc&UMge distribution of families by earning strength and monthly 

family income 

Monthly family incomo claBS (Rh.) 

Earning 6trengt<h 





<30 

30- 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

aheve 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner 

88-34 

62-06 

76-06 

74-60 

48-60 

19-09 

8-02 

60-27 

One earner and one or more 
filming dopimdanta 

4 4 

37-04 

22-91 

20-97 

23-17 

13-67 

6-82 

21-63 

Tii*o namen 

11-06 

• • 

1-03 

4-18 

22-fi6 

54-28 

22-68 

12-56 

Two oamora and one or 
more earning dependants 

• • 

• • 

0-44 

• • 

6-36 

6-11 

23-31 

2-66 

Three earners .. 

• • 


0-66 

0-35 

0-42 

6-06 

16-08 

1*83 

Three earners and one or 
more earning depen- 
dants . • 



• • 

• • 

• • 


18-13 

0-79 

More than three earners 
with or without earning 
dependants . . 







6-98 

0-26 

’ Total 

100 00 

100 00 

lOO-OO 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-0 

100. 0l> 


The proportion of families having one income recipient was the 
largest, being about 60 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families 
having three earners and more was rather small, being about 3 per cent, 
only. 

The distribution of families by income and earning strength in terms 
of relationship with the main earner is given in table 3*10. The mein 
earner was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash 
and kind) from paid emplo 3 rment in the last calendar month preceding 
the date of survey were mors than similar earnings of any other earner 
of the family employed in a registered factory. 
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Tabx.b 3 ’10 


t'eratrim^ distribution of families by earning strength in terms oj re- 
lationship unth the main earner and monthly family income 


Family 
earning 
■tnmgth in 
terms of 
relationship 
with tho 
main 
earner 

Niim- 



Monthly family inoome class (Ba.) 

A 



Per- 

of 

fami- 

lies 

(uncviti- 

ma- 

ted) 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

00-^ 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

Total ' 

tage 

distri' 

bution 

of 

families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self 

233 

2-43 

10*38 

30*78 

39*80 

12*34 

3*69 

0*58 

100*00 

60*27 

Self and 
wife or 
kusband 

45 

1-32 

3*76 

16*13 

17*28 

18*92 

36*28 

6*31 

100*00 

14*67 

S^lf and 
one or 

more chil« 
dien 

25 

•*# 

6*81 

19*80 

23*21 

33*39 

16*79 


100*00 

7*81 

Sell, wife 
iir hus- 
band and 
one or 

more chil- 
dren 

11 

• • 


20*27 

10*30 

9*75 

25*63 

34*05 

100*00 

3*73 

Self and 
one or 

more 

other 

family 

moml)cr8 

42 


16*99 

11*60 

26*36 

18*38 

15*64 

11*03 

100*00 

11*69 

Self, wife 
or husbiind 
and one 
or more 
other 
family 

members 3 

53*00 

9-73 

• • 

• • 

• • 


37*27 

100*00 

1*43 


Self, one 
or more 
children 
and one 
or more 
other 
family 
■lembera 
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Tablk 3‘10— cffft&Z. 


1 23 468 7 8 910 


Self, wife 
or bus- 
band, ona 
or niora 
children 
and one or 
more other 


family 

memben 1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

lOO-OO 

•• 

•• 

•* 

100 00 

0*40 

All families 360 

1-66 

1008 

24*72 

32*20 

15*33 

11*64 

4*37 

100 00 

100*00 

Namber of 
families 
(unostima- 
ted) 

7 

39 

106 

115 

48 

34 

11 

360 

• • 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 
60 per cent, of the cases. In about 15 per cent, of the cases he/she was 
assisted by wife/husband, in about 8 per cent, of the cases by children and 
in about 12 per cent, of the cases by other family members. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non- 
earning dependants according to income has already been made in the 
preceding pages. Table 3 • 11 gives the number of dependants and depen- 
dent units per 100 familie«s by their relationship with the main earner 
and monthly family income classes. The dependants have been classified 
into throe categories, viz., living with the family, living away from the 
family and dependent units living away. Dependents living with family 
are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3-8. Those types of 
dependants alone have been taken as members of families for the purpose 
of the survey. Dependants living away from family are those whoso ex- 
penses are borne in full or in part by the sampled family but who do not live 
with the family. Tlicre may sometimes be groups of persons in whose 
case it is difficult to determine whether they are really dependent on the 
sampled family. Such groui)s may even include earners. Such groups 
have been taken as dependent units living away and have been classified 
separately. In their cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting 
and not individual persons. 

My829Dol'LB 4(a) 
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Table 3*11 

Number of deperulants afuj depumlent units psr 100 families hu mo^ntldy 
family income and reUuimship with the wAn earner and income 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Category of dependants 

1 _ A 


and relationship with 
the main earner 

<30 

30™- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Lixing with family 


Wife or husband .. 69*62 

68*55 

77*65 

81 *64 

73*52 

37*05 

37*29 

69*75 

8on or daughter .. 118*41 

Pather, mother, uncle, 

128*72 

201*21 

2:17 96 

224*75 

292*14 

306*75 

223*17 

aunt.. .. .. 34*41 

18*60 

27*32 

27-36 

19*50 

21*90 

26*90 

24*72 

Bn ither, sister, cousin . • 37*44 

11*78 

11*24 

8*08 

17*13 

15-20 

63*60 

14-36 

Nephew, niece .. .. 11*66 

Father-in-law, mother-in* 

• • 

1*45 

9*28 

6*74 

16-39 

73*89. 

9-59 

i«*iw, brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law . . . • • • 

1*28 

9*30 

2-89 

9-86 

16-72 

37*59 

8*46 

Son -in-la w% daughter in* 








law . . . . . • « • 

• • 

• • 

2*66 

10*50 

13*61 

6-96 

4*31 

Grand children .• •• 

2-76 

• • 

7*47 

7*60 

23*11 

24*35 

7-60 

Others • • • • • • 

4*28 

•• 

4*18 

5*00 

•• 

•• 

2-64 

Total .. 271-54 

226-96 

328*17 

381*52 

:m*60 

436-12 

576*:i3 

364 *50* 

Liiing aieay from family 

AVife or husband .. •• 



0*59 

0*71 

2*92 

16-08 

1-34 

Son or daughter .. •. 

Father, mother, unole. 

• • 

1-67 

2*46 

•• 

4-12 

t • 

1-68 

aunt.. .. •• 

8*14 

3*53 

4*83 

11*59 

6-10 

. . 

6-62 

Brother, sister, cousin .. 

a • 

1*35 

4*70 

. . 

• • 

17*32 

2*00 

Nephew, aierse . . . . • . 

Father-in-law,, mother-in- 

a w 

•• 

a a 

• • 

a a 

•• 

-• 

law, brotber-in-laa*, 

•istor-in-law' .. •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2*67 

a # 

0*31 

Son-inlaw, daughter-in* 








law .. •• •• •• 

• • 

a a 

• a 

a a 

a a 

• a 

• • 

Grand children . • 

• • 

a a 

3-30 

a a 

a a 

a a 

1*06 

Others • • * • • • 

7*50 

• a 

1-66 

•• 

a a 

a a 

1-29 

Total 

16-64 

6*55 

17*53 

12-30 

14*81 

33*40 

13-90 

Dfpemdent units 








Number of dependent units 








living away per 100 
families 

3*48 

3-61 

1*62 

1*68 

a a 

•• 

2*00 


* The minor dilforence Iv^twren this figure and that of non-earning dependants given in Tabla 
3 *8, col. Uy is on account of rounding oif. 
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Ignoring tho lowest income okuss and the income class of 'Rg. 120 to 
less than Rs. 160’, the number of dependants living with family increased 
with the increase in the monthly family income. There was no such dear 
tendency in the case of dependants living away from the family or 
d pendent units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types 
in terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants 
living away) is presented in table 3*12 by three broad income classes. 
Tho first two groups viz., unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist 
ol’ single-workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 


Table 3- 12 

V&rcmki^e disirihutim of famili-es lyy family cotnposiu'm {in terms of 
relationship with the tnain eamer)and monthly family income 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 


Monthly family Unmar- 
income class riod 

(Rs.) earner 

Hus- 
band 
or wile 

Hus- 
band 
and wife 

Husband, Hus- Unnmr- 
wdfo band, rieil 

and wife, earner 

children chi Idreii and 
and other 

other members 
members 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Below 6() 

100d)0 

30-92 

17 sa 

9-09 

8-09 

48-02 

14-37 

11-74 

Qi) --<120 .. 

. . 

51-00 

<kS-50 

02-72 

54-25 

21-31 

5() - 7S 

Sit- 02 

120 and above 

• • 

17-42 

i:mis 

28-19 

37-60 

20-77 

34-8.'} 

31-34 

Total 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

I(0-(M) 

loo- 00 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

0-57 

1 - .37 


44-02 

33-02 

2-S2 

14-31 

10(»-00 

Number of fam- 
ilies (unesti- 
matecl) 

2 

0 

20 

104 

105 

10 

53 

360 


Family typo consisting of husband, wife and children constituted 
about 44 per cent, of the total. The proportion of families consisting 
of unmarried earners and husband or wife was negligible. 

Table 3*13 gives the percentage distribution of families by family 
composition in terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living 
away) and level of income. 



Table 3*13 


Perceniage disiribution of families by family conypositim {in terms of 
adtdts I children) and monthly family income 



Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 

A- 

Monthly family income clau 

(R».) 

r 

1 

adult 

1 

adult and 
children 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

^ 

2 2 
adults and adults and 
1 child 2 children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Below 60 

.. 56-42 

42-86 

20-54 

13-00 

9-94 

60— <120 .. 

.. 32-59 

57 -14 

68-27 

71-00 

66-95 

120 and above • • 

• . 10-99 

■ • 

11-19 

16-00 

23-11 

Total 

.. 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of iamilics to total 

1-94 

0-93 

5-24 

9-59 

9-91 

Number of families (unestimated) 8 

2 

26 

38 

40 


Table 3 

] 3 — contd. 




Family composition (in terms of adnlts/children) 


Monthly family income closa 
(R».) 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

1 child 

3 

adults 
and 
nmre 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 . . 

18-96 

23-05 

13-43 

1-71 

6-39 

11-74 

60— <120 .. 

58*88 

44-52 

66-54 

72-53 

38-99 

66-92 

120 and above 

22-16 

32-43 

20 03 

25-76 

65-62 

31-34 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total . . 

13-74 

8-06 

6-80 

16-20 

27-59 

100-00 

Number of families (unestimated) 

50 

24 

20 

67 

96 

360 
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The common types of families were 3 adults and more than 1 cliild 
and 2 adults and more than 2 children. As regards the distribution of 
families by income classes, it may be mentioned that most of the families 
of diiTerent composition were in the income class of “Rs. 60 to less than 
Rs. 120’ except single-member families and families classified as "other 
families’ who were in a majority in the lowest and highest income class 
respectively. 

3*82 Arudysis by par capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families 
but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes re- 
conunended that income per adult consumption unit or consumj)tion 
expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide a better economic 
classification. Such classifications were not attempted in tlie analysis 
of data for the present survey because of the difficulties of having an 
appropriate scale of adult consumption unit. Some special analyses 
of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting per capita family 
income as the classificuitory character. Some of these analysis arc pre- 
8ente<l below. Table 3 '14 give^j the percenUige distribution of lunulics 
by monthly per capita income class and family size. 

Table 3-14 

PercetUage (Uslrihutwn of families by mmthly per capita inemne and 

family size 


Monthly per capita inc»>mo class (Rs.) 


<5 

6— 

<10 

10-^ 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20- 

<25 

25— 

<36 

35— 

<60 

60— 

<65 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 






1-31 

19-39 

64-65 

1 -94 

Two and 
throe . . 

13*95 

5*07 

10*12 

13-49 

39-63 

68-54 

69-39 

35-35 

23 ■ 65 

Four and 
five .. 100 00 

36*73 

14-70 

29*10 

50-34 

51-37 

14-64 

11*22 


32-62 

Six and Bovon 

48-SO 

44*78 

37*37 

26-29 

7-49 

16-51 
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Above seven 

1-52 

36*46 

23*41 

10-88 

1-51 

*• 

•• 

*• 

14*67 

Total ..100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 -Of) 

100(H) 

Percentage 
of families 
to total .. 107 

4*25 

20*35 

21*01 

20-43 

16-88 

10-57 

3-78 

1-66 

100-00 

Number of 
familuni (un> 
eetimatod) 5 

17 

73 

75 

76 

58 

30 

14 

7 

:soo 
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S.uall sized fomilies were found to he in higlicr per capita income 
(lassos whereas large sized fapiilies were comparatively more in the low 
per capita income classes. 

Table 3-15 shows broad composition of families (by economic status 
of members) by per capita income classes. 


TAni.Ji 3-15 

CompoAiUon of families (econotnic status) fty per capita income class 


Averacre number of membt'ni per family by mc.nthly per capita ineomo class fRs.) 
Kconomie - ■ » — — — 


■tutUM of 
inembvn 

<6 

G- - 

<10 

10— 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

26— 

<35 

36— 

<50 

60— 

<65 

66 and 
alx^ve 

AIJ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

<5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earner . . 

118 

100 

1-07 

1-19 

1-35 

1*23 

1-37 

1-23 

105 

1-23 

Karniiiff de- 
iNindatita 

• • 

0-71 

0-62 

0-46 

0-18 

0 28 

0 17 

. . 

. . 

0-34 

Eon -earning 
dependants 

3*42 

3-47 

5-16 

4-58 

3-79 

2 44 

1-90 

1'43 

0 30 

394 

All members 4*60 

G18 

6-75 

6-23 

6 -.32 

3-95 

3-50 

2 (>6 

1-35 

r>-20 


Ignoring tho first two per capita incomf? classes, the proportion of 
cariK rs to total meinbers in the family increased with increase in the per 
lapita income. The earning dopendants constituted a small (about 7 
po.r cent.) proportion of the total family members. Ignoring the same 
t wo per capita income classes, tho proportion of non-earning dependants 
decreiised with the increase in the per capita income. The resulting 
position was that the burden of dependency was markedly high 
in case of low pin- capita income classes. 
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FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1 Concepts and definitiom 

Data relatii^ to family income were collected in order to study the 
level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure iti relation 
to income and in f»eneral to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. ‘Income’ was tahen to include all receipts which did 
not rc'present a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income 
from the following sources was collected in detail; 

(i) Income from paid employment which includ''8 basic wages 
and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; 
and 

(Hi) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented 
properties, viz., land and house, pension; ca b jissistance, gifts 
and concessions; interest and dividends; chance games and 
lotteries. 


Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabiliti«vs such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
r<;ceipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and of 
goods from family enterprise consumed by the family was imputed on the 
basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 
month pn ceding the data of surv^^y in respect of each samphd family. 

31 
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4*2 Average morUMy incotne fer family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Ra. 108*48 and the 
average per caj^ita income was Rs. 20*87. The average monthly income 
per family and per capita according to different family income classes is 
given in table 4*1, 


Table 4*1 


Average monthly income by income classes 


M )nthly family income class (Rs.) 

Item 

<30 

30— 

<60 

o 1 

90-^ 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150 • - 
<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Moyithlp irtcome 









Average per 
family 

15*79 

48 :i2 

77*02 

102*07 

134-07 

166*69 

262-98 

108-48 

Average per 
capita 

412 

12*68 

16*82 

19*81 

24-87 

26*70 

30-52 

20-87 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1*66 

10 08 

24*72 

32*20 

15-33 

11*64 

4-37 

100-00 


The average monthly income per family rose from Rs. 16*79 in the 
lowest income class to Rs. 262 *98 in the highest income class. Similarly, 
the average per capita income showed a rise from Rs. 4*12 in the lowest 
income class to Rs. 30*52 in the highest income class. 

4*3 Income by ccU^ory of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per 
family by category of earner and source. Income which could not bo as- 
cribed to any particular member of the family was taken against the 
family as a whole. 
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Tablb 4*2 


Average mmtUy incom per family hy source, category of earner and montldy 
family income class 




Monthly family income class (l^s.) 



earner and 

8our(« 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120^ 

<150 

150-^ 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Men 









Paid employ- 









inent 

14-62 

43 09 

68-20 

86-64 

09-52 

107-66 

131-95 

82-86 

Self-employrnont 

, , 

— 116 

0-33 

0-90 

6 06 

3-^6 

18-26 

2-38 

Other sources 

•• 

2-76 

1-97 

5-35 

9-77 

7-95 

20-38 

5-80 

Sub-total- by 









men 

14-62 

44-69 

70-50 

92-79 

115-35 

119-07 

170-59 

91 -04 


Women 


Paid employ- 


ment 

Self-employ- 

ment 

Other sources 

1-17 

2-13 

1-14 

0-13 

6-81 

0-58 

7-24 

0-81 

1-10 

17-59 

0-19 

0-04 

44-79 

1-60 

0-99 

92-39 

15-95 

0-73 

0-63 

Sub-total: by 
women 

1-17 

3* (0 

6-39 

9-15 

18’72 

47-38 

92-39 

17-31 

Children 

Paid employment 


0-23 

0 13 

0-13 

• • 


• e 

0-10 

Self-employment 

• • 



# • 

* • 

0-24 

• • 

0-03 

Other sources 

•• 



•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Sub -total by 

children .. 

• • 

0-23 

0-13 

013 

. . 

0-24 

. . 

0-13 

Family 

Paid employment 






• s 


• • 

Self-employment 







, , 

• • 

Other sources 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■ •• 

•• 

Sub-total: by 

family 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

* • 

Total 

Paid emrdjy ment 15-79 

46-45 

74-14 

93-91 

117-11 

162-46 

224-34 

98-91 

Self-ernployment 

, , 

—0-02 

0-91 

1-71 

6-25 

o-:>0 

18-26 

3-14 

Other sources 

• -• 

2-89 

1-97 

6 45 

10'71 

8-94 

20-38 

6-43 

Total income . . 

16-79 

48-32 

77-02 

102-07 

134-07 

166-69 

262-98 

108-48 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

1-M 

10-08 

24-72 

32-20 

16-33 

11-64 

4-37 

100-00 
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An anal)r8i8 of income by category of earner shows that men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income. The 
contribution of children was neghgible and that of ‘family’ was nil. Women 
contributed about 16 per cent, of the family income. The major portion 
of the income earned by men and women was frompaid employment. 

Table 4 • 8 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by cate- 
gory of earner and source of eamii^ separati^ly for different per capita 
income classes. 


Table 4*3 

Average morUMy income per family by category of earner, source and monthly 

per capita income class 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 


Category of — ■ — 
earner and <5 
source 

5— 

<10 

. 10— 
<15 

16~^ 

<20 

20— 

<26 

25—^ 

<35 

<50 

60-^ 

<65 

65 and 
aboYo 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Paid employ- 
ment 12*38 

40*32 

72*62 

86*15 

91-26 

86*02 

86 02 

110*55 

102*05 

82*86 

Self-employ- 
ment • • 

'O*60 

—0*82 

1*44 

3*98 

3*34 

7*88 


0-06 

2-38 

Other Bour- 
oes 

2*09 

3*19 

0-14 

4-90 

7*65 

9*86 

9*44 

4*61 

5*80 

Sub-total: 

by men 12*38 

43 07 

74*99 

93*73 

100*13 

97 01 

103*76 

119*99 

107*91 

91*04 

Women 

Paid employ- 
ment 1*81 

0*67 

0*69 

12*25 

17*46 

18*97 

42 04 

18*54 

3*19 

15*95 

Self-employ- 

ment 

0*34 

1*23 

0*71 

0*31 

0*30 

0*15 

4*92 


0*73 

Other sour- 
ces 

0*30 

0*69 

-• 

0*93 

0*47 

1*94 


. . 

0*63 

Sub-total: 

by women l’8l 

1*31 

8*61 

12-90 

18*70 

19*74 

44*13 

23*46 

3-19 

17*31 

Childfen 

Paid employ- 
ment 

QI5 

015 

0*39 

• • 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0*10 

Self-employ- 
ment «• 


• • 

0*13 

a • 

a a 

a a 

• • 

• • 

0*03 

Other sour- 
ces 

a a 

a a 

• • 

.. . 

• • 

• a 

. . 

a a 


Sub-total: 
by children 

0*15 

0 15 

0*42 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

013 
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Tablb 4-‘i-"Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Faukily 

Puid employ- 
ment 


• • 

• • 




• • 

• • 


• • 

Sclf-ftinpioy- 

. • 

* • 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 


9 9 

Other Muur- 
oud 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

** 

*• 

•• 

Sub-total: by 
family 

•• 

:• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

Total 

Paid employ* 
ment* 

14*19 

41*14 

79*46 

98*69 

108*71 

104*99 

128*06 

129*09 

105*84 

98*91 

Self employ- 
ment 

• « 

1*00 

0*41 

2*28 

4*29 

3*64 

8*03 

4*92 

0*65 

3*14 

Other aonr- 
ow 

• • 

2*39 

3*88 

6*14 

5-83 

8*12 

11*80 

9*44 

4*61 

6*43 

Total in- 
come 14*19 

44*53 

83*76 

107*11 

118*83 

118*75 

147*89 

143*45 

111*10 

108*48 


The average monthly income per family increased from Rs. 14*19 
in the lowest per capita income class to Rs. 1 18 • 83 in the per capita income 
class of ‘Rs. 20 to less than Rs. 25’, decreased to Rs. 116*75 in the next- 
per capita income class, increased again to Rs. 147 *89 in the following 
per capita income class but thereafter decreased with the incr e a s e in per 
capita income. 

4*4 Income and other receipts hy components 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components. The data are presented accord- 
ing to monthly family income classes. 
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Tablk 4*4 


Average monthly rerxipts by components and family income classes 




Monthly family income class (Bs.) 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120- 

<150 

150— 210 and 
<210 above 

All 

1 . 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Paid employment 

Basio wages and ■ 
allowances .. 16 “70 

44-99 

73-22 

91-02 

105*51 

133-07 

212-52 

93-15 

Bonus and com- 
mission 


0*19 

0-70 

4*88 

1217 

6*02 

2-70 

Concessions •• 0*09 

0-18 

0 29 

1*16 

2*95 

2*10 

4*75 

1*37 

Best 

0-28 

0*44 

1*03 

3-77 

5*11 

1*05 

1*69 

Sub-total: paid 
employment 16*79 

45*45 

74*14 

93-91 

11711 

152*45 

224*34 

98*91 

Self-employment 

Agriculture 

. . 

• • 

—0*28 

. , 

. , 

17*32 

0*66 

Animal husbandry 

—1*49 

—0-77 

0-78 

3-74 

-0-85 

1-46 

0-46 

Trade 

0-83 

0*53 

0*36 

0*10 

2 23 


0*61 

Best 

0*64 

1*15 

0*85 

2*41 

3-92 

—0 * 52 

1-42 

Sub total: self- 
employment 

—0*02 

0-91 

1-71 

6*25 

6*30 

18-26 

3-14 

Other income 

Bent 

0*69 

0-95 

2*37 

6-69 

6*16 

13 09 

3*23 

Best 

2*20 

1*02 

4*08 

502 

2*79 

7*29 

3-20 

Sub-total: other 

income 

2-89 

1-97 

6*45 

10*71 

8-94 

20-38 

6-43 

Total income . . 16*79 

48*32 

77-02 

102*07 

134*07 

166*69 

262*98 

108*48 

Other receipts 

Sale of assets other 
than shares, etc. 8*16 

1*61 

3-02 

2-71 

0*07 

2*14 

20-36 

3*07 

Credit purchase 0 * 78 

7*62 

9*01 

7*30 

8-39 

6*96 

7*13 

7-65 

Loan taken .. 14*21 

66*65 

64*02 

63-63 

49*66 

80-78 

88*46 

60-67 

Best .. 98-92 

2*87 

7*99 

16-78 

11*50 

25*37 

47-03 

16-08 

Sub-total: other 

receipts . 122*07 

68*75 

74-04 

90*42 

69*62 

114*25 

162-97 

87*47 

Total receipts . 137*86 

117-07 

151*06 

192*49 

203*69 

280-94 

426-96 

196-95 

Percentage of fa- 
milios to total 1 * 66 

10-08 

24-72 

32-20 

15*33 

11-64 

4-37 

100-00 
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A major portion (about 86 per cent of the family income was deriv- 
ed from basic wages and allowances. 

Bonus and commission accoimtcd for Rs. 2*70 or about 2 per cent, 
of the total income. The average monthly income from ‘concessions’ 
and ‘rest’ comprising overtime earnings, etc., was Rs. 1*37 or about 
1 per cent, and Rs. 1*69 or about 2 per cent, respectively of the total 
income. On the whole, families in the first four income classes had to fall 
back on decrease in assets or increase in liabilities for maintaining them- 
selves to a greater extent than families in other income brackets. 

4*5 Income and other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4*5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 


Table 4*5 

Average monthly family income and other receipts by components and 

family size 

(In Rupees) 



Income from 
. paid employmeni 
Basic wages and 


allowances 

03-92 

88*07 

78*09 

85*88 

89*20 

88*30 

115*39 

125*09 

93*15 

Bonus and com- 
mission . • 

7-22 

211 

6*69 

0*27 

3*76 

1*13 

3*23 

0*76 

2*70 

Overtime earnings 

• • 

1*14 

0*17 

0*77 

■ s 

0*07 

0*58 

0*20 

0*35 

Other earnings • • 

• m 

0*3.2 

0*67 

0*77 

2*93 

0*53 

0*83 

3*27 

1*34 

Concessions • . 

000 

0*10 

1*89 

0*87 

1*67 

0*26 

1-41 

2*86 

1*37 

Total 

7M4 

71*80 

87*41 

88*56 

97*66 

90*29 

121*44 

132*17 

98*91 


Income from 
self-emplnymeni 


Boarding and lod- 


ging services .. 

• • 

0*00 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0*00 

Agriculture 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4*30 

• • 

• • 

0-66 

Animal husbandry 

— 0'62 

0*32 

0*80 

0-l« 

1*04 

0*20 

2*73 

—1*64 

0-48 

Trade .. 

• • 

0*81 

1*20 

0*16 

0*63 

0*33 

0*41 

0*80 

0-61 

Profession • • 

• • 

0*16 

• • 

0*22 

a • 

1*13 

0*76 

0*34 

0*36 

Others . • 

• • 

•• 

0*35 

0*33 

1*67 

0*80 

1*90 

2*30 

1*06 

Total 

-0*52 

1*20 

2-36 

0-87 

3*34 

6*85 

5*70 

1*98 

3-14 






Table 4*5 — <»«<<?. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

income 

Net rent from land 




0*55 





0 10 

Net rent from hou8« 

. . 

0-49 

2-46 

2-74 

1*67 

2-79 

3-89 

7-09 

3-13 

Net rent — others 

. . 

. . 



y • . 



• • 

• • 

Penniuii 

. . 

. . 

1-49 

1-53 

• . 



0 27 

0-.18 

Cash asHistanco . . 

5-67 

1*78 

0-40 

0-93 

. . 

0-80 

1-49 

0*41 

0-82 

Giftfl, conce8si('nB 

000 

1*30 

3-94 

0*77 

0-98 

1-60 

1-08 

2-62 

1*79 

Int<^reHt and divi- 
dends 

• • 

. . 

00« 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. > 

• • 

0*01 

Chance ^amos and 
JotUru^fl 


. . 

. . 

. • 

.. 



.. 


T<)t*I 

fl-«7 

3-A7 

8*35 

6-52 

2-65 

6-19 

6-46 

10-29 

6-43 

Total incoirio . . 

7fl-2» 

7B-66 

98-11 

95-95 

10S-6.'S 

102-33 

133-69 

144-44 

108-48 

Other qn-HH 
receipts 

8a1e of ((haves and 
aeonritiea 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• a 




• • 


Withdrawal of 
savinic^H 

0-51 

0-08 

6*81 

6-46 

11-43 

10-11 

13-82 

35-99 

130*5 

8aleof (jther asBots 

• . 

0*16 

1*66 

3*01 

3-83 

1-39 

1-74 

8-52 

3*07 

Credit purchase 

11*34 

2*27 

4-23 

14 39 

8-22 

4-32 

4-64 

10-43 

7*65 

L( ana taken • . 

20-62 

30*14 

33-07 

64-64 

4.3-62 

57-85 

48-18 

136*61 

60* 67 

Rest 

•• 

3*73 

0-74 

12-32 

0-»l 

0-07 

0-91 

1*16 

3-03 

Total 

32-47 

45-38 

46-51 

100-82 

68-01 

73-74 

09-29 

192-71 

87-47 

Total receipts . . 

108-76 

122-04 

144-62 

196-77 

171*56 

176-07 

2(>2-98 

337-16 

196-96 


The average income per family gradually increased from Es. 76*29 
in case of single-member families to Rs. 1 44 • 44 in case of families consist- 
ing of more than 7 members, excepting that there was a little fall in the 
average income of 4-member families as compared to that of 3-member 
and in the average income of 6-member familit» as compared to 
that of 5-member families. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 91 per cent, of 
the total income. ‘Basic wages and allowances’ was by far the most im- 
portant component of income from paid employment in all size groups. 
Income from ‘bonus and commission’ was also significant in all size groups; 
except in the case of four-member families and families with more than 
seven members. 

Income from ‘other sources’, e.^., rent, cash assistance, etc., varied 
in different size groups and did not reveal any clear cut trend. 
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4*6 Itico>ne and other receipts by family composition 
4*61 /» terms of relationship with the main earner 
The composition of the family is an important factor which infiuences 
the level of family income. This can be seen from table 4 • 6 which gives the 
level of family income and total receipts by family composition in terms 
of relationship with the main earner. 

Table 4*6 


Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition irt terms 
of relationship with the ntain earner 

(In Hupets; 



Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main enrrior) 

Item 

Unma- 

rried 

earner 

Hus- Husband Hus- 
band and band, 

or wife wife wife 
and 

children 

Hus- Un- 

band, marricfi 
wife, earner 
children and 
and other 

other members 
members 

Kest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

u 

Income 

Other receipts 

54-20 

1-22 

87-00 

48-90 

84-15 

66-34 

104-07 

79-61 

120-07 

123-63 

79-02 

61-39 

in -98 
49 02 

108-4M 

87-47 

Total 

56-42 

136-60 

140-49 

183-68 

243-70 

140-41 

161 00 

196-96 

Percentage of fa- 
milies to total. 0 • 57 

1-37 

4-29 

4-02 

33-02 

2-82 

14-31 

100-00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Rs. 196-95, 
The major poition (Rs. 108-48) of this consisted of income from 
paid employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, 
gifts, concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 87-47 was derived from 
‘other receipts’ comprising sale of assets, shares and securities, loans^^ 
withdrawal of savings, etc. 

Receipts other than income, i.e., in the nature of diminution of assets 
or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively unimportant part in the 
case of families consisting of unmarried earner, the proportion of such 
receipts to the income being only about 2 per cent. These other receipts, 
however, accounted for about 103 per cent, and about 78 per cent, of the 
income respectively in case of families consisting of husband, wife* 
children and other members, and unmarried earner and other members 
M/S29DofLB -5 
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4*62 In terms of the number of aduUs and children 

Table 4 • 7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts p 
family by family composition in terms of adnlts/children. 


Table 4-7 


Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition in tern 

of ad ults jch ildren 

(Tn Rupees) 


Family conipobition (in terms f>l adult s/childr< 


Item 

i 

1 

adult 

1 

adult and 
children 
(one «>r 
more) 

2 2 
adults adults and 

1 child 

2 

adults aiu 
2 childrei 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Int-oino 

75-27 

58-71 

80-09 

93-93 

97-2 

Of her receipts 

31 -30 

23-93 

49-11 

56-72 

91 -? 

Total 

ldG-57 

82-64 

129-20 

150-65 

189 ( 

Ferjeutage of families to total . . 

1 •!)4 

0-93 

r> 24 

9-59 

9-9 


(Til Riipeoi 


Family composition (in ttrins (-!’ adults^ children) 
-A — 

2 3 3 Other All 


Item 

adults 

anti 

more 

than 

2 

chihlren 

adults 

adults 

and 

1 child 

adults 

and 

than 

1 child 

families 


1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Income 

Other receipts 

.. 99-16 

.. 73-02 

103-05 

34-93 

91 -93 
112-19 

105 00 
116-65 

139-36 

108-66 

108-- 

87- 

Total 

.. 171-17 

137-98 

204-12 

221-65 

248-00 

196 

Percentage of families to total 

.. 13-74 

8-0(> 

0-S9 

16-20 

27-59 

100- 
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The proportion of ‘other rectupts’ to incoirie was very high in ease of 
families consisting of 3 adults and 1 child (122 p:‘r cent.) and 3 adults and 
more than 1 child (111 per cent.). Similarly, the proportion of ‘other 
receipts’ to total receipts was comparatively high in case of families 
consutii^ of 3 adults and 1 child (about 55 poi ceiit.) and 3 adults and 
more than 1 child (about 53 per cent.). 


M/S20nofLM-*(*) 



Chapter 6 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 

6*1 Concepts and definitions 
6*11 Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount sja iit to 
increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads undir each were 
as follows: — 

Expenditure on current living 
{i) Food and beverages; 

(n) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(Hi) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised : 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amus(unent, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(f) Subscriptum, and 

(g) Personal etfects and other miscellaneous exi)enses; 

. (vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays — 

(i) Savings and investment; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, v'z., taxes, 
interest and litigation and r<jmittances to dependants, were considerf'd to 
bo uou-consmnptiou outgo as they arc in the nature of transfer pajmeots. 
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Thus, in the analysis presented here the term expenditure will refer to all 
the items under exptmdituie on current living but consumption expendi- 
ture will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to 
dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer aud barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side as well as 
expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of items received at concessional 
rates, care was taken to mclude the amount of concession on the receipt 
side also. Value of all items not purchased from the market was calculated 
at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment tax and other 
similar levies. In case of gifts where only part was consumed in the refer- 
ence period, that part alone was recorded under consumption and the rest, 
if substantial, was shown under savings. In case of self-owned houses and 
land or rent-free houses and (juarters from employer or from other sources, 
the estimated rent was tak<m, the imputation being done on the basis 
of prevailii^ rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements wore collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6’ 12 Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure in- 
curred by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families included members, e.g., servants or paying guests who were not 
family memlx'rs but some parts of their consumption expenditure were 
mixed up with the family account. For the items where expenditure re- 
ported was for both family and non-family members of the household, a 
factor (f/f+e where ‘f’ was the number of family membeis and ‘e’ the 
number of non-family members) was used to make adjustment for expendi- 
ture on account of non-family members. Since the consuming unit could 
comprise two elements, the participants in family account (/) and the 
extra persons (e), the Investigators wore instructed to record the 
composition of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of 
survey and only such extra p<irsons were to bo accounted for who actually 
participated in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference 
period. While calculating the shares of the extras (e), it was assumed that 
consuming persons wore sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme 
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where the expenditure on any group of items was incurred entirrly 
for th(i paying guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure 
sides of the family and when that on paying guests or servant s was m^gU- 
gible it was not counted under ‘e’. 

5*13 Consumption co-effieumts 

For conv<irting the family size into an equivalent number of adult 
cf)nsmnption units in thii analysis of data, it is usual to adoj)t standard 
scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitabh; for 
conditions in India. It was, thc^refore, dt>cidvid to adopt the following 
abridged scale of co-efficionts based on an assessment of food rc^quire- 
ments of men and wonuui in the various age-grou])s made by the Nutrition 
Kes<iarch Ijaboratories of the Indian Coimcil of Me^dical liesearcJi: 


Adult male 

^1-0 

Adult femalo 

- 0-9 

Child (btdow 15 yean 

0*0 


6 • 2 Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed 
data on consumption exi)enditure it<mi by item l>ceause sucli data form, 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consunuT price index niimbei\s 
Such data, together with similar. data tm non-consumption outgo and 
ia])ital outlays, (^xprossi^d as average ])er family for the total population 
of industrial workers, are presented in Appendix II separately for single- 
member families and all families. Taking all tlu^ familh'S, tlie average 
monthly in<^ome of the. family came to Rs. 108 -18 and the average con- 
Bumption expenditure worked out to Rs. IGIMO, re*sulting in a deficit of 
Rs. 54 •71. Moreover, when items such as remittances to dependants, taxes 
and int' rest on loans were also included, i.e,, expenditure on current 
living was considered, the dt^ficit iiicreased to Rs. 62-20. Thti analysis 
will first be made in terms of consumption expenditure, and otluT dis- 
buTsenumts, v.e., uon-coasumption outgo and capital outlays, will be 
iliscussod separately. 

5*21 Consumption expenditure 

Of the avoTgo I'onsumptiou expenditure of Rs. 163-19 per family per 
mout h, ail expenditure of Rs. 85-22 or about 62 per cent, was incurre d on 
food, Rs. 3-36 or 2 per cent, on tobacco, pan, and supari, Rs. 8-6 1 or 
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about 6 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 1 1 • HH or 7 per cent, on houa- 
iug, water charges, household appliances, etc. Rs. 17-17 or about 11 
per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and R«. 37-17 
or about 23 per cent on other items like personal care, medical care, 
transport and communications, etc. 

The average cxpt'uditure on the food group as a w'hole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 20-39 p^.r nu iith. Table 5-1 gives the 
details of avcrag<'. exp<mditurc on food per adult consumption unit for the 
different income classes. 


Table 5-1 

Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by wrorn£ chsues 


Monthly family income 
claba (lib.) 

Average 
number of 
members 
per family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult conminip- 
tion units 
per family 

Average 
memthly 
expenditure 
on food per 
family (Ks.) 

Average 
expenditure 
on fond per 
oqnivaltMit 
aclult consu mp 
tion unit 

(He.) 

L 


2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 


3-8:1 

3-06 

61-13 

19 08 

30— <00 . . 

• • 

3-82 

3-16 

65-37 

SI) KO 

60 -<‘M> .. 

• • 

4 • 50 

3-57 

72-28 

|9-6!) 

90— <120 .. 

• • 

6-15 

4-10 

R3 48 

30 35 

120— <150 .. 

• • 

6*39 

4-42 

91-88 

20-79 

150_-<210 .. 

• • 

6-47 

6-23 

107-06 

20-47 

210 and above 


8-62 

6-81 

146-20 

21-47 

All 


6-20 

418 

86-22 

20 39 
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6'22.Ni}n~consumption ouigo atid capital outlays 

The average expenditure on this group which comprised t?kxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ments and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 31*64 or about 19 per cent, 
of the consumption expenditure. Of this, an expenditure of Rs. 12*05 was 
incurred towards repajnncnt of debts, Rs. 12*10 on savings and invest- 
ments, Rs. 1*23 on remittances to dependants and Rs. 6*26 on taxes, 
interest and litigation. Repayment of debts and savings and investments 
are in the nature of capit^ outlays because they represent decrease in 
liabilities or increase in assets. 

The important items under savings and investments were provident 
fund (Rs. 5*59), land and building (Rs. 3*38), live-stock (Re. 0*53) and 
bank and postal savings (Re. 0*36). Of the above items, expenditure to- 
wards provident fund contribution was reported by about 92 per cent, of 
the families surveyed but expenditure incurred on other items mentioned 
above was reported by a smaU number of families. The amount remitted 
to dependants was Rs. 1*23 only. Under ‘taxes, interest and litigation’, 
interest on loans alone accounted for Rs. 5*89 or about 94 per cent, of 
the expenditure on these items. The average expenditure on other two 
items was negligible. 

6*23 The budget of single-member families 

Single-member families constituted about 2 per cent, of the total 
families. Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who 
lived alone in the city leaving their families or dependants at the native 
places. The average monthly income of single-member families was 
Rs.. 76*29 and the average monthly consumption expenditure Rs. 86*38, 
resulting in a deficit of Rs. 9*09. When items such as remittances to de- 
pendants, taxes and interest on loans, which are parts of current living 
expendittiro were included, the deficit increased to Rs. 20*84 whereas in 
case of all-membor families there was a deficit of Rs. 62*20. 


Table 5*2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on the various groups/sub-groups of 
consumption items, between single-member families and multi-member 
fauulias. 
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Tablk 5'2 


Percmlage ez'pen^iture on ffroupsj sub-groups of items 


Groups and sub-groups of items 


Type of family 


Single-member Multi-member 
families families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Pood 

64-22 

52*20 

62-22 

Pan, supari A tobacco 

2-68 

205 

2*06 

Fuel and light 

2-41 

6*31 

5*28 

Rent for house and water charges 

512 

5*26 

5*25 

House repairs and upkeep, household 
appliances and utilities, furniture and 
furnishings and household services . • 

2-33 

1-88 

1*88 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear 
and miscellaneous 

16-56 

10*46 

10-52 

Personal care 

4-22 

3*66 

3*65 

Education and reading 

. • 

0*89 

0*88 

Iveoreation and amusement , . 

2 02 

1*03 

1*04 

Medical care 

2-05 

3*39 

3*39 

Other consumption expenditure 

7-4i) 

13*88 

13-81 

Total 

100 00 

HX) (>o 

100*00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately more on food, pan, 
snpari and tobacco, house repairs, household appliances, furniture and 
furnishings and household services, clothing, bedoing, footwear, headwear 
and miscellaneous, personal care, and recreation and amusement but 
less on fuel and light, rent for house and water charges, medical care and 
other consumption expenditure which consisted of transport and com- 
munication, subscriptions, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. 

Taking the abfolute figures, the expenditure on foodperadultcon- 
siynption unit w£ii-i Rs.,20- 29 per , month, in the case of multi-member 
families and 47 •2!> i>cr month in case of single-men. 

Taking important sub-groups under food, the average expenditure 
on cereals, pulses and prepared meals per adult consumption unit was 
Us. 32*06 in case of single-member families and Bs. 12*66 in respect of 
multi-member families. The average expenditure per adult consumption 
unit on non-food items was also markedly high in case of singlemen. Thus, 
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8i4iglem«n spent, on an average, Rs. 14*4:3, Rs. 4*46, Rs. 3*67, Rs. 2*57, 
Rs. 2 *10, Rs. 2-03 and R^. 1*76 on clothing, bedding, footwear, head- 
wear, etc., rent for housing and water charges, personal care, medical care, 
fuel and light house repairs, etc., and recreation and amusement respec- 
tively as against an average expendit ure per adult consumption unit of 
Rs. 4-06, Rs. 2-04, Rs.l *42, Rs. 1'32, Rs. 2*06, Re. 0*73 and Re.0-4() 
I•l^spectively in case of mnlci-mcmber familie.s. 

6*3 Levds of expenditure ly income and by family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 170*68 per family, 
Rs. 32*84 per capita and Rs. 40*82 per adult consumption unit. Table 
5*3 gives tlie average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per 
adult consumptiuu unit liy muinhly lainily income classes. 


Table 5 3 


Average monthly expemlibire by inc^yme classes 


Item 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




<30 

30-^ 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

150- 

<210 

210 and All 
above 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expenditure 








Average 

family 

per 

04-16 

111-08 

133-86 

165 26 

176-61 

246-48 

365-19 

170-68 

Average 

capita 

per 

24-67 

29-17 

20-23 

32-06 

32 77 

37 85 

42-38 

32-84 

Average per 

adult cun sump- 
tion unit 

30-72 

35-16 

36-49 

40-29 

39-93 

46-97 

63*60 

40-82 

Percentage of 
families to total 1 • 66 

10-08 

24-72 

32-20 

16-33 

11-64 

4-37 

100-00 


The average monthly expenditure per family rose from Rs. 94 • 16 
in the lowest income class to Ks.365*19 in the highest income class. Since 
family expenditure is dctcjmincd largely by the family size and in each 
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family by the aex-age differonl iAls of the menibers, an analysis of exj)muli- 
tufi* ill terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can tlirow some 
light on the level of living. It will be seen that the average per capita 
e.xpenditure as well as the expenditure per adult consumption unit dij 
not vary much from the overall average in the tUfterent income classes, 
except in the lowest and the highest income classes. 

Table 5*4 shows how femilie.s with different coin]X)sitions (in terms of 
relationship with the main earner) were distributed in the three expendi- 
ture classes. Table 5*5 shows similar distribution of families in terms of 
their adult/child composition. Both the tables show that with increasing 
number of members in the family generally a larger percentage of families 
came in higher expenditure classes. 


Table 5-4 

Percentage distributim of by family eompositim {in terms of 

relationship with the nuiin earner) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

Monthly family Uniitar- Husband, Husband Hus- Kus- Uiimar- Rest All 
expenditure ried or and band, band, ried 

class (Rs.) earner w^’e wife wife wife, earner 

and children and 
children and other 

other members 
members 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

• • 

100 00 

30 92 

14 81 

1 72 

0 59 

• . 

G 00 

3 41 

60~"<^ 120 

a • 


19 00 

34 V12 

32 12 

12-08 

62 22 

37 72 

27 26 

120 and aboTe 

• ■ 

49-48 

60-27 

60- 16 

86-43 

37-78 

65-62 

69-33 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

1 0 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percc.nta«o 

families 

total 

of 

to 

• • 

0-67 

1-87 

4-29 

44 02 

33 U2 

2 82 

M 31 

100 00 
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Table 5*5 

PercerUage distribution of families by family composUion {in terms of 
adtiUsIchUdren) and expenditure 


Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 


Monthly family 
expenditure claiM 
(Rs.) 

1 adult 

1 adult 
and 

children 
(one or 
more) 

2 adults 

2 adults 
and 

1 child 

2 adults 
and 

2 children 

2 adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Below 60 

56*42 

67 14 

14-22 

• a 

• • 

1-41 

60— 120 

12*37 

42-86 

44-65 

46-56 

32-66 

24-60 

120 and aboTe . • 

31*21 

• • 

41-13 

63-44 

67-34 

73-99 

Total 

lOOOO 

lOO'OO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

1-94 

0-93 

6-24 

9-59 

9*91 

13-74 


Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 


Monthly family 
expenditure class 
(Rs.) 

3 adults 

3 adults 
and 1 child 

3 adults 
and mors 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

AU 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 60 

3-85 

.. • 

4-67 

•• 

3-41 

6 a -<120 

66-24 

39-74 

26 80 

6-00 

27-26 

120 and above « • 

39-91 

60-26 

68-53 

94-00 

69-33 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

Percentage of 
families to total • • 

8-06 

6-80 

16-20 

27-59 

100-00 
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6-4 Expendihire by family irimne 

^ Table 6*6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family 
on groups and sub-groups of items in various monthly family income 
classes shows how the pattern of expenditure was influenced by the level 
of income. At the end of the table, fibres are also given on non-consump- 
tion outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures 
are, however, subject to effects of variations in family size. The perceur 
tages discussed later in the analysis of the table have all been derived 
with reference to the consumption expenditure. 


Table 5*6 

Average montfily expenditure per family on sub groups and groups of items 

by family income classes. 

Monthly family income cUbb (Rs.) 

<30 30— 60— 90— 120— 160— 210 All * 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 and 

above 



Groups and sub-groups of 
items 




S2 

Tablk 5*6 — eonttJ. 


i 


33 45 «7S 9 


Non-fno4 


Pan, Hiipari 

0 5« 

160 

1-45 

t -62 

1-32 

1-90 

1-91 

1-49 

Tobacco and prnduoU • . 

101 

1-32 

1-63 

1-58 

2-74 

2-52 

2-67 

1-87 

Alcoholio boveragM • etc.. • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.. 

. • 

e • 

.. 

• a 

Fuel and light . . • . 

6-24 

6-62 

7-35 

8 74 

917 

10 20 

14*14 

8-01 

House rent* water chargee, 
repairs, etc. . . 

4-78 

609 

6-44 

8-99 

12-13 

11-86 

18-85 

9*24 

Furniture and furnishings 

0*76 

0-16 

0-71 

0-20 

0 16 

0-35 

• • 

0*33 

s 

Household appliances, eto. 

1*64 

1-26 

1-93 

1-31 

3-21 

3 07 

2-82 

2 02 

Household services 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-04 

0-12 

0-09 

0*80 

0*07 

Clothing, bedding and head- 
wear 

6*36 

6-14 

12-80 

13-28 

15-02 

14-26^ 

12-71 

12*54 

Footwear • • • • 

• • 

0 31 

0-42 

0-37 

0-52 

0-50 

0 07 

0*42 

Miscellaneous (laundry, eto.) 

2-61 

3-03 

3-70 

4-23 

4-72 

5-08 

6*35 

4*21 

Medical care • • 

1-49 

6 02 

4-74 

6-52 

6-66 

609 

7*34 

5*53 

Personal care • • • • 

3*96 

4-48 

6-14 

5-77 

6-41 

7-28 

10 77 

6-97 

Education and reading • • 

016 

1-01 

0-83 

1-40 

0-99 

3-26 

3-54 

1-44 

Recreation and amusement 

0-26 

1-18 

1-21 

1-56 

1-85 

2-37 

4*70 

1-69 

Transport and oommunioa- 
tion « • • • 

2-35 

2-29 

3-21 

3-92 

3-4 S 

6-27 

8*52 

3-95 

Subscriptions, eto. • • 

0 66 

2-78 

3-23 

16-41 

10-63 

63-88 

92*42 

18-31 

Personal effects ft miscella- 
neous expenses 

. . 

0-28 

0-20 

0-.34 

0-36 

0-14 

0*45 

0*28 

Sub-total : non-food 

31-62 

40-99 

64-89 

75-17 

7»-4!» 

129*20 

188 (12 

77*97 

Total consumption expendi- 
ture . • • • 

92-75 

106-36 

127-17 

168-66 

171-37 

230-25 

334-82 

103*19 

Nan-conaumption 

ezpenditwB 









Taxes, interest and litigation 

1-41 

3-41 

6-47 

6-73 

4-36 

8-10 

24-68 

6-26 

Remittances to dependants 

• • 

1-31 

1-21 

0-87 

0-89 

1-13 

5*69 

1-23 

Savings and investment •• 

36-47 

2-77 

11-36 

14-76 

8-72 

11-66 

22*22 

12-10 

Debts redaid •• 

6-41 

2-44 

6-93 

10-08 

17-00 

21-11 

.38-29 

12*05 


Tablk 5'^ anaid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 

8 

0 

Total : non -consumption 

expenditure .. 

44*29 

9*93 

24*96 

31*44 

30*96 41*90 

00*88 

31 (14 

Total disbursement 

137 *04 

110*29 

152- 13 

190*09 

202*33 278*16 

426*70 

194*83 

Percentage of families to 

total 

1-66 

10*08 

24*72 

32*20 

16*33 11*64 

4-37 

100*00 


Tlie average monthly consumption exponditnrc per family was 
Us. 163*19. Expenditure on food worked out to Es. 86*22 or about 
52 per cent, of the consumption expenditure. The proportion of expendi- 
ture on food to consumption exiienditure decreased with a rise in family 
income, except in the income class of ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’. 

The non-food group accounted for about 48 per cent, of the consump- 
tion expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more imiiortant 
necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs, 
and clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed about 39 per cent. 
The jjcrccntage expenditure on conventional necessities and luxuries such 
as furniture and furnishings, household appliances, household services, 
footwear, recreation and amusement, tmnsport and communication, 
subscriptions, personal eifects and miscellaneous expensas, accounted for 
about 35 per cent, of the expenditure on non-food items. As regards rela- 
tionship with income, these items did not reveal any clear-cut trend. 

Non-consumption expenditure per family amounted, on an average, 
to Rs. 31*64 or about 19 ixir cent, of the consumption expenditure. The 
percentage cxiienditure on this sub-group in relation to consumption 
expenditure fluctuated without showing any clear-cut trend. 

5*5 Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 6*7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure per 
family by groujis and sub-groups of items for different per capita income 
classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and capital 
outlay also. 
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Table 5*7 


Average monthly expenditure and dkbursements groups and sub groups of 
items by per capita i/noome classes 


Sub-groups and groups of 
items 

Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 

<6 6— <10 10— <16 16— <20 20— <26 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 


Food 


Cereals and prodiicts 


36- 10 

44 30 

47-01 

48-19 

41-77 

Pulses and products 


4*27 

3 51 

4-98 

6-13 

6-59 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 


1*69 

1-76 

2-60 

2-99 

2-94 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Milk and products . . 


4-96 

6-20 

6-81 

6-04 

6-37 


3 >04 

2«7 

4-98 

6-11 

6-48 

Vegetables and products 


3-33 

3-45 

6-97 

6-96 

6-20 

Fruits and products 


2-33 

1 46 

2-88 

3-28 

3-64 

Condiments, spices, sugar, etc. 

5-44 

6-90 

8-18 

8-49 

8-06 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

, . 

0-83 

0-46 

1-17 

0-81 

1-27 

Prepared meals and refresh- 






ments . . 

•• 

3-61 

4-16 

6-44 

7-53 

6-94 

Sub-total : food 

•• 

65-60 

73-86 

90 02 

94-63 

89-26 


Sub-groups and groups of 


Monthly per capital income class (Rs.) 


Mi 












items 


25— <36 

35— <50 

60— <65 

65 and 

All 






above 


1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food - oontd. 







Cereals and products 

• • 

35-01 

31-48 

23-61 

22-13 

40-98 

Pulses and products 


6-60 

6-02 

4-42 

4-49 

6-36 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 


2-73 

2-65 

2-62 

1-77 

2-71 

Meat, fish and eggs 


6-22 

6-81 

6 51 

7-26 

6-86 

Milk and products . • 


6-63 

8-66 

6-12 

6-58 

6-92 

Vegetables and products 

• • 

6 38 

4-40 

4-16 

4-09 

6-63 

Fruits and products 

. • 

3-02 

3-88 

3 01 

3-04 

3-19 

Condiments, spices, sugar, 

etc. 

7-46 

6-69 

6-12 

6-94 

7-69 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

. • 

1-11 

1-46 

0-96 

0-93 

1-09 

Prepared meals and refresh- 






ments . . 

•• 

6-44 

6-71 

12-02 

7-67 

6-90 

Sub-total : food 

•• 

78-69 

76-74 

68-43 

63-80 

86-22 
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Table 5*7 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Non-food 

Pan, supari 

017 

1*36 

1-38 

1-42 

1*77 

Tobacco and products 

1*23 

1*68 

1-81 

1*64 

2*14 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

. . 

• • 

, , 

• • 


Fuel and light 

5*64 

6-44 

11- 85 

5*65 

9* 14 

House rent, water charges, 

repairs, etc* 

nil 

5*39 

7*04 

9*01 

10*46 

Furniture and furnishings 

0-87 

0*28 

0*70 

o*in 

0*47 

Household appliances, etc. . . 

2 on 

0*73 

2-25 

1*34 

1*27 

Household services 

, , 

, , 




Clothing, bedding and headwear 

8-32 

3*15 

11* *>2 

10*74 

16*51 

Footwear . . 

. . 

0*07 

0 17 

0*32 

0*67 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

3-21 

2*95 

4*22 

4*60 

4*49 

Medical care 

0-87 

6*02 

4*75 

6*77 

6*95 

Personal care 

3-92 

4‘64 

608 

6*59 

6*96 

Education and reading 

0-24 

1*71 

0*84 

1*89 

1*83 

Recreation and amusement 

0*31 

0*99 

1*04 

1*41 

1*98 

Transport and communication 

M3 

2*47 

3*60 

4*48 

3*53 


1 


7 8 9 10 11 


Non-food — contd. 


Fan, supari 

1*45 

1*48 

1*53 

1*53 

1 49 

Tobacco and products 

1*72 

2*20 

1*91 

1*98 

1*87 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 


Fuel and light 

8*66 

8*41 

6*91 

614 

8*61 

House rent, water charges, re- 






pairs, etc. 

8*72 

13*81 

8*51 

7*10 

9*24 

Furniture and furnishings 

0*05 

0*11 

0*64 

0*10 

0*33 

Household appliances, etc. • . 

2*89 

1*41 

7*74 

2*66 

2*02 

Household services 

0*13 

0*43 

0*26 

, , 

0*07 

Clothing, bedding and headwear 

14*91 

10* ns 

9*54 

22*42 

12*54 

Footwear . . 

0*70 

0*40 

0*12 

2 03 

0*42 

Miscellaneous (laundry, etc.) 

4*04 

3*82 

3*90 

4*83 

4*21 

Medical care 

6*01 

6*18 

4*03 

2-92 

5*53 

Personal care 

5*51 

6*44 

4*77 

4*64 

5*97 

Education and reading 

0*99 

0*86 

4*54 

. . 

1*44 

Recreation and amusement . . 

2*16 

2*20 

2*49 

2-43 

1*69 

Transport and communication 

3*18 - 

5*88 

5*26 

5-61 

3*95 

M/S29DofLB~-6 
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Table 5 * 7 — ooncW. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Nonfood — coatd. 

Subscriptions, etc. . . 

0-65 

1-86 

11-70 

31-17 

17-19 

Personal effects and miscella- 

neous expenses . . 

•• 

0-04 

0-26 

0-35 

0-21 

Sub-total : non-food 

33-62 

39-78 

69-27 

87-13 

83-47 

Total : consumption expondit- 

ure 

99-22 

113-64 

159-29 

181-66 

172-73 

Non-consumption expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

1-89 

5-79 

6-66 

5-86 

7*10 

Remittances to dependants . . 

• • 

2-14 

0-20 

0-12 

1*71 

Savings and investments 

56-44 

2-39 

21-18 

7-47 

11-66 

Debts repaid 

9-98 

4-Gl 

3-71 

14*45 

11-87 

Total t non-consumption expen- 
diture . . 

68-31 

14*83 

30-76 

27-90 

32-33 

Total ; disbursement 

167-53 

128-47 

190-04 

209-66 

206-06 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Non-fooi -contd. 

Subscriptions, etc. . . 

26-92 

7-45 

9-98 

3-42 

18-31 

personal effects and misoella- 

noous expenses . . 

0-39 

0-19 

0-43 

0-34 

0-28 

Sub-total: non-food 

88-42 

71-85 

72-56 

68*15 

77-97 

Total : consumption expenditure 

107-01 

148-59 

140-99 

131-95 

163*19 


Non-consumption expenditure 


Taxes, ini crest and litigation 

4*50 

10-63 

4*84 

6-40 

6-26 

Remittances to dependants . . 

.. 

S-U 

0-45 

9-61 

1-23 


0-88 





Savings and investments 

8-69 

11-33 

7-20 

12-74 

12- LO 

Debts repaid 

16*27 

17-43 

20-33 

10-74 

12-06 

Total : non-consumption expen- 






diture 

30-24 

43-13 

32-82 

38-49 

31-64 

Total ; disbursement 

197-26 

191-72 

173-81 

170-44 

194-63 
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The percentage cxpemiitiire on food docnvised from abuiit G6 per 
cent, in the lowest per capita inconie class to about 48 i)e.r cent, in the 
highest per capita income class except that this percentage, was 17 in the 
per capita income class of‘Ra. 25 to less than Rs, .‘15’. The percentage 
expenditure on non-food items on the otlv^r hand, generally, iucreasod 
with increisse in the per capita income. 

5*6 Food expenditure 

One of the important rosnlts which can be derived from an analysis 
of family budgets is how the expenditure on a particular commodity varied 
with the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the 
Engel curve after Earnest Engel. The main results deriv(*d by Engel from 
liis studios are set out below : — 

{i) Food represents the large.st single item of cxiionditure in the 
family budget. 

{ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the 
level of living of the family increases. 

{in) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is approxi* 
mately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases with 
a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions, the second is the most important since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is known as the Engel’s law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in tlie level of living. An 
attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of families in each per 
capita income class and family size class by the percentage expenditure 
on food. 

6 • 61 Analysis by per capita iticonve classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income, and 
the size of the family is the most important among such factors. To eli- 
minate the effects of the size of the family, therefore, analysis has been 
made in terms of per capita income classes instead of family income 
classes. Table 5*8 gives the percentage distribution of families in each 
monthly per capita income class by the percentage of expenditure on 
food. 

M/S29DofLB-(a) 
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Table 5'8 

Percetitage distribution of families in each per capita income class by tl 
percentage expenditure on food 


Monthly per capita income class (Bs.) 


Percentage 

ex]Kmdi* 
turo r»n ftMul 
tii total <5 

expendituni 

5— 

<10 

10— 

<16 

15— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

2.'>— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50— 

<65 

65 

and 

abtive 

AO 

1 2 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

45 


10-65 

14-13 

26-43 

25-86 

33-33 

42-79 

29-07 

20-62 

40— <50 


0-83 

9-45 

9-69 

16-24 

20-97 

13-34 

41-89 

10-29 

50— <55 24-42 

13-42 

12-95 

9-48 

18-00 

9*35 

7*06 


4-98 

11-73 

55— <60 

49-32 

19-94 

12*80 

13-24 

15-94 

21-91 

12-34 

24-06 

17*42 

60— <65 

7-76 

13-04 

33-13 

24-45 

18-57 

6-12 

27 -(H 

-- 

19-76 

65— <V0 

IMO 

21-56 

15-29 

5-56 

n-49 

10-62 

4-49 

.. 

12-44 

VO and 75 *58 

18-40 

21-03 

6-72 

1-73 

2 • 55 

- • 

- • 

• • 

7*85 

Total 100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-(K) 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


It will be that the perceiitag(‘ of families having low jiercentagi 
expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was generally high in highei 
per capita income classes. Similarly, the percentage of families recording 
appreciably higher j)ercentage expen<iitur<? on food (70 per cent, and 
abov'o) generally d^'clines in the higlier per capita income class^’S. 

5*62 Analysis Inj family sizf 

Whili? analysing the jiercentage expenditure on food vis-a-vi^ the 
family size it has to b<^ borne in mind that, broadly speaking, large-sized 
families contaiiied comparatively mcw(? earning iirembers resulting in 
higher family inconu'. This, howeviT, was only a rough relationship 
and hence a percentage distributitui of families with a certain percent- 
age expenditure on food by size w ill be subject to the effects of variations 
in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5*9 gives tlu^ 
percentage distribution of families in each family size class by the per- 
centage exfienditnre on food. 
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Table 5*9 

Percentage diatrihution of families in each family size class by the percent- 
age expenditure on food 


Percentage 
expenditure 
t>n food to 
total expen- 
diture 

Number 

of 

familiea 

(unesti- 

mated) 



Family 

sizo 



1 

2 and 3 

4 and 5 

6 and 7 

Above 7 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

Below 45 

64 

24-81 

26*72 

29*02 

10*07 

10*42 

20*52 

4.“,— <.50 

32 

9-83 

18*84 

6*06 

12*56 

1*77 

10*29 

50 — <55 

47 

7*14 

3*43 

16*35 

10*31 

18*02 

11*73 

o 

'■/ 

1 

63 

26*20 

21*70 

12*68 

20*25 

14*60 

17*42 

fiO— <6f) 

70 

32 02 

11*71 

18*02 

19*43 

35-52 

19*75 

r 

A 

48 

. . 

11*73 

11*39 

16*70 

9*58 

12*44 

70 and above 

36 

. , 

5*87 

0*48 

10*62 

10*03 

7*85 


Total 

3()0 100 00 loo 00 100-00 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

Percentage dis- 
tribution of 
families 

1*94 

23*65 32*62 

27*12 

14*67 

100-00 

Number of 
families 
(uncstiinated) 

8 

91 123 

92 

46 

300 


About J36 per cent, of tho {sinj^do-iiirmber fumiluss spiuit l<\ss than bO per 
rent, of tlu? total oxp(Uulituro on food an<l no such family was report ccl to 
lui\ c spent 65 j)ei* cent, or more oii food. As aaiinst this, about 12 per 
cent, of the families consisting of more than 7 members spent h\sR than 
50 per cent, on food and about 20 i)er cent, of com spending families 
spiuit 65 ])er cent, or more on food. The inlliumce of the size of the family 
is ex])<H;*.ted to be ftOt monvmarkedly in case of end classes of perceutage 
exp(inditun* on foo<l, 7.C., less than 15 and 70 or more, whicli are a])pre‘ 
ciably lower or liigher than the overall average percentage expcjulituro 
on food. 
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5*7 Proportian of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups 

The percentage of families reporting expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure, or non-consumptiou 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expenditure 
habits of the population group. Such figures by size of families an; 
given in table 5- 10. 


Table 6*10 

Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-groups by 

family size 


Family size 


Item 

One 

Two or 
three 

Four 

or 

five 

Six or 
seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

Reporting 
families 
( lines ti- 
inatcd) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared meals and re> 
freshments 

100-00 

95-54 

98-37 

98-85 

97-87 

97-79 

353 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

50-25 

89-80 

86-96 

84-63 

80-07 

80-38 

310 

Pan, supan 

61-93 

84-02 

82-29 

89-20 

93-21 

85-78 

304 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products 

55 -16 

74-90 

87-09 

87-08 

80-94 

83-56 

300 

Alcoholic beverages 


. . 

. • 

. . 

• • 

. . 

• • 

Furniture and furnishings 

8-73 

7-05 

13-12 

S • 65 

3-42 

9-06 

35 

Household services 

• . 

4-70 

4-99 

3-28 

. . 

3-03 

14 

Medical care 

92-80 

98-00 

97-09 

100-00 

99-23 

98-54 

319 

Personal care 

100-00 

UK) -00 

100-00 

100-00 

l(K)-()() 

100-00 

360 

Kducatlon and reading 

. . 

27-21 

.37-72 

32-81 

08-72 

37-72 

126 

Recreation and amuse- 
ment 

84-50 

85-10 

74-03 

75-55 

07 55 

70-52 

272 

Transport and commu- 
nioation . . 

90-17 

88-23 

82-90 

84-18 

84-30 

34-88 

290 

Remittances to depen- 
dants 

18-50 

14-10 

11-01 

7-12 

1-73 

9-47 

29 

Savings and investments 

98-53 

93-70 

!'3*10 

99-29 

98-79 

95-96 

335 

Debts repaid 

8-73 

44-83 

38-47 

33-90 

45-74 

39-24 

133 
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About 98 percent, of the families reported expenditure on prepared 
meals and refreshments, the percentage remaining fairly steady in all size 
classes. Thus, the habit of eatmg outside the house was quite common. 
About 86 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on non-alcoholic 
beverages, like coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. Addiction to pan, supari, tobacco and 
tobacco products was quite widespread with about 86 and 84 per cent, 
of the families reporting exp<'nditure on these items respectively. 
Furniture and furnishings did not seem to be muchpopiUar objects of 
expenditure. However, a small percentage of the families in all the size 
classes reported expenditure on this item. Similarly expenditure on 
house-hold services was reported by only 4 per cent, of the families. 
Expenditure on medical care was reported by about 99 per cent, of the 
families and on personal care by all the families. The percentage of 
families roj)orting expenditure on education and reading went up from 
about 27 in the size class of two or three to about 69 in the size class of 
more than seven members, the only exception being the size class of six 
or seven where this percentage was lower than that in tlie previous size 
class. About 77 per cent, of the lamilies reported expenditure oji recrea- 
tion and amusement. The use of moans of transi)ort and communication 
was quite widespread as about 85 i)or cent, of the families reported 
expenditure on this item. 

About 96 per c(ert. of the families wore either saving or investing 
some amount and the. percentage Avas fairly steady in all sizc^ clas.sos. 
About .39 per cent, of the families were making repayments of debts 
which wmdd give some rough idea about the extent of indebtedness 
among the working class population in Madurai Centro. The percentage 
of families reporting remittance's to dependants dwreased Avith the 
increase in family size. The ov<!rall ponjentago was reported to be 9 
only. 



OhAI>T£R 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6*1 Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink 
and tobacco (excluding ‘prepared meals and refreshments’ for which it was 
not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained from the sampled 
families. The quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per 
family per month are presented in table 6‘ 1. 

Table 6*1 

Average quantity consumed per family per month by items 


Siutuiard Xiiniber Average 
lt<jm Unit of families qiiantiiy 

((|iiautity) reporting coiiRumed 
(itneRfi- f>er family 
mated)* per 
month 


1 



2 

3 

4 

J3kvkra(*e.s, etc. 

(Urrftl.f and prod avis 

Paddy 



kK- 

15 

3 58 

Itiee 



* » 

341 


Wtn'ilt 



♦ • 

15 

0-27 

Jowar 



»» 

IS 

101 

15a jri 




l?t) 

104 

Pajraatta 



• . 

1 

0 02 

Uagi 




33 

1*94 

fiagi atta 
( Jram 



f f 

1 

0 01 




28 

006 

Other riee pnidiiirls 



• • 

5 

tl 07 

Maida . . ... 



» 9 

5 

0 01 

Siiji, rawa 



9 • 

19 

0 05 

Cake ancl pi\.stry 



9 * 

4 

0 01 

Hiseiiit 



> » 

7 

0 01 

Other wheat p.'j)din ta . . 




1 

0 02 


♦I’he iigiires iii c »lnmu 3 to tliose families only \vlii<-h hatl reported tigun a 

on quaiitil ies of variou;i? i'cint^ eoiiMimed. 
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Tablb 6*1 — cmli. 


1 




2 

3 

4 

Ptt/s-ej and products — Oiiitd. 

Arhar 

, , 



kg- 

351 

2*40 

Gram 




99 

274 

105 

Moong 




99 

60 

0 21 

Urd 




99 

340 

2 04 

Pea 




99 

155 

0 39 

Other pulses 




99 

203 

0-70 

Pulse products 




99 

6 

0 02 

Oil seeds, oils and fais 

Coconut oil 




99 

25 

0 07 

Giiigelly oil 




99 

3U(> 

0 00 

Groundnut oil . . 




99 

127 

0 32 

Other vegetable oils 




99 

14 

001 

Vanaspati 




99 

4 

0 00 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 




>9 

155 

0-71 

Beef 




• > 

1 

0 01 

Mutton 




99 

170 

101 

Poultry 




no. 

3 

0 02 

Fresh fish 




kg- 

»» 

173 

0 64 

Dry fish 




137 

0 17 

Preserved fish . . 




*9 

1 

0-00 

Eggs — hen 




no. 

77 

2 71 

Eggs — duok 




99 

11 

017 

Milk and products 

Milk— cow 




1 

204 

7-86 

Milk — buffalo . . 




»» 

11 

015 

Curd 




kg- 

108 

107 

Lassi 




99 

15 

0 28 

Ghee — cow 




99 

43 

0 04 

Ghee— buffalo . . 




99 

17 

0 02 

Other milk products 




99 

14 

0*20 

Condiments and spices 

Salt 




99 

353 

2 or. 

Turmeric 




g- 

352 

101-48 

Chilly — green . . 





337 

890-70 

Chilly- dry 




• > 

350 

r)64-4l 

Tamarind 




99 

352 

1,318-83 

Onion 




kg. 

352 

2-10 

Garlic 




g. 

344 

138-22 

Coriander 




99 

350 

430-88 

Ginger 




99 

173 

01-07 

Pepper 




99 

344 

77-80 

Methi 




99 

334 

107-42 
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Table ^-l—conld. 


1 2 3 4 


('owUmmU and .s— cmid. 

Mustard 

Jira 

Clo\e 

Kluichi 

Mixed spices . . 

Other spices and condiments 

Vegetables and products 
Potato 

Muli, tuniip, radish 
Carrot, l)eet 
Arum 

Other root vegetables 

Brinjal 

Cabbage 

Ladies linger 

Tomato 

Pumpkin 

(Jourd 

Bean 

Pea 

Other iion-loafy vegetables 
Palak 

Amaranth, ehalai 
Mothi 

Other leafy vegetables . . 
Pickle and preservatives 
Other vegetable products 

Fruits and products 

Jianana, plantain 

Orange 

IjOTUOII 

Mango 
tJoconut 
Caslicwniit 
Oried fruits 
Other fruits 

Sugar, honey, etc. 

Sugar -crystal 
Sugar — deshi (khaiidsari) 

Our 

Honey 

Others 


«• 

350 

165- 16 

»> 

U\) 

122-70 


1 

0*35 

l» 

3 

012 

99 

225 

4211 

99 

206 

34-62 


kg. 

320 

1-48 

99 

143 

0-60 

99 

01 

0-20 

9 9 

250 

1-04 

99 

101 

0-83 

99 

352 

5-02 

99 

170 

0*61 

99 

266 

1-07 

99 

342 

2-76 

99 

103 

0-60 

99 

47 

0-35 

99 

7 

O-Ol 

99 

11 

006 

99 

295 

1-93 

99 

115 

0-01 

99 

133 

100 

99 

1 

0 01 

99 

50 

0*02 

99 

3 

000 

99 

22 

0-10 


no. 

250 

20-74 

99 

J05 

3-53 

99 

116 

8-65 

99 

30 

105 

99 

346 

5-78 

kg. 

o 

0-00 

99 

2 

0-00 

9 9 

6 

0-01 


99 

241 

0-71 


20 

0-03 

»> 

202 

1-12 

99 

6 

0-01 

99 

141 

1-07 



05 


Taijlb 6‘1— oowfrf. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Pan, supari 

Pan leaf 



. . no. 

304 

279-24 

Supari 


• • 

•• g- 

304 

102-87 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 



. . no. 

123 

127-11 

Cigarette 


• • 

• • »> 

38 

1017 

Cigar, cheroot . . 


. . 

• • >> 

3!) 

4-28 

Chewing tobacco 


• • 

•• K- 

162 

275*85 

Hukka tobacco prepared 


• • 

• • »> 

1 

3*03 

Snufif 


• • 

• • »> 

S.i 

98*56 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf 



.. kg. 

24 

0*01 

Coffee powder, or seed . , 


. . 

• • 99 

303 

018 


kg. kilogram, g. =graTii. 1. — lilro. 110 .:= number. 

The quantity ct^mils and produ<!ts cojisumed, on an average, by a 
working class family ])or month was 65 -OS kg. Of this, the major portion 
(56 ‘98 kg.) was accounted for l)y rice alone. The avt^rage size of a family 
in terms of adidt consumption units was 4 • 18 and hence the quantity of 
c(^reals coimurned per aclult consiunption unit per day workt^l out to 
about O’ 51 kg. Besides 65-08 kg. of cereals and products, the average 
family consumed 6*90 kg. of pulses and products, 8 ’Oil. of milk and 2 *51 
kg. of milk products, I • 50 kg. of oils and fats, ‘2-54 kg. of meat, fisli and 
eggs (excluding eggs and poultry for which quantity figures in weights 
w<^re not available), 8’86 kg. of condinuMits and spices, 18*86 kg. of vege- 
tabhis and products and 2- 94 kg. of sugar, hoiu'y, etc. Apart front these, 
there was some consumption of fruits and ]»roducts which could not l)o 
reduced to weight and of jnepared meals, ('tc., for which quantit\ data 
could not bo collected. The abov^e is a broad picture', of quantities of 
foodstufl’s consumed, on an average, by a fiimily of industrial workers in 
Ma<lurai. 

Amoiig items of pan, siqtari, tobacco and b(iverag<w, an appreciable 
consumption of pan, supari; bidi and chewing toabacco was rtcorded. 
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6*2 Analysis of nuirition contents 

In collaboration witli the Nutrition Research Laboratories, (Jovern- 
ment of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the foodstuffe 
consunwHl, on an average, by a working class family in Madurai was 
attempted on the basis of data presented in table 6*1 keeping in view the 
age-sex composition of an average family. In the analysis, the following 
assumptions were made while calculating the nutritive requirements of 
the various age-groups : 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5 — 14 years 
at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be moderately 
active and li'quiring 2,800 calories p;;r dtiy. Tliey were mainly factory 
workers. M(»st of their occupations would require less than 5 cal/kg. 'hour 
and a good number even less than 3. All women falling in the age-group of 
15— 54 years were assumed to require 2,300 calories to allow for activity 
pngnanc valid lactation requirements. All other persons were assumed to 
load a sedentary life. 

2. Children Ixdow 15 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein ])<T day and cliildren b(»tween 5—11 years, G3 g. Adult men 
required 55 g. protein per day while, adult woimui were assumed to re- 
quire 15 g. jirotein. Of the wouuui between 15 and 54 years, one third 
were assumed to be pr<'gnant or nursing and their protein rijquircmeuts 
were calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requir(mients of children ujito 15 years wor<! assu- 
med to be 1*25 g.])er day and pregjumtor nursing women were assumed 
to require l*75g. clacium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest 
was assumed to be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requinunent of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to 
be 30 mg. p<w day while for the rest it was assuim>d to be 20 mg. per 
day. 

5. The Vitamin B1 requir<uuent was cakulated at 0*5 mg. per 1,000 
calorie's. 

0. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in r<\s- 
tauraiits, eaf<‘t(‘rias, etc., were available. However, it has been calculated, 
whil(^ plaiiniiig low cost menus, that He. 0’75 worth meal may])rovide 
2,500 calorif'S and 05 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for 
the commercial catering t^stablishments, it has been assumed tliat Ro. 
1 *00 worth meal will provide about 2,500 calories and 65 g, of protein , 
No assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 
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Table 6*2 gives the uiitritivti value of the foodstulTs coiisumed, on an 
average, by a working elass foinily in Madurai as w<dl as the quantity 
recommended for consmnptioii by the Nutritiun Research Lalxuutories, 
in terms of different nutrients. 

Tablb 6-2 

Nutritive value of foodstuffs consumed, on an average, hy a working class 

family 


Nutrientn 




Quantity 
coiisuiucd per 
family 
per day 

Quantity 
r. ooiiimended 

1 




2 

3 

Calories 




lo.ene 

11,123 

Protein 




278 g. 

294 g. 

Fat 




108 g. 

. . 

Calcium 




. . 2-4 g. 

(M g. 

Iron 




. . 148 mg. 

108 mg. 

Vitamin A 




8,098 i.u. 

18,200 i.u. 

Vitamin B1 




. . 6*5 mg. 

6 * 6 mg. 

Vitamin C 




. . 296 mg. 

260 mg. 

Nicotinic Acid 



. . 

. . 60 mg. 

• • 

Eiboilavin 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 2*9 mg. 

. . 


g.=gram, mg. == milligram, i.ii.— international unit. 

From the above it would appear that the diet was grossly deficient 
in respect of Vitamin A and calcium. The coiLsumption of calories would 
also appear to be on the low side. Increased intakv3 of wheat and products 
and other mixed cert^als, leafy vegetables and fruits will help to overcome 
those deficiencies. 



Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 


7 • 1 Introdiictory 


Tlio two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disburse- 
ments. It may bo reo^alled liere that disbursements include money 
expenditure for current living and amount spent to incratse assets or 
decrease liabilities and receipts include money income (and Imputetl 
money value of itenvs consumed without money outlay) and funds 
which arc obtained through decreasing asvsets or incrciising liabilities. 
Theoretically, the two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for 
each siimpled family. In practice, however, data on rocjeipts and dis- 
bursements collected in the course of family living surveys seldom show 
such exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the two 
which may be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap 
are several. Data are collcct<!d from the sampled families for one whole 
month generally in one interview. It is liardly possible to obtain exact 
figures from families so as to get a perfect accoTint of the receipts and 
disbursements. Many factors such as recall lajises, end-period effects, 
delibemte concealment or distortion of ceilain items cf income and 
expenditure on the part of informants, etc., come into play in the pro- 
cess of collection of data. Moreover, in the present survey only the value 
of articles of food, drink, tobacco and fuel and light actually consumed 
during the month was taken on the disbursement side and not the 
amount spent on the purchase of tho goods as stush during that particu- 
lar month. Further, income from ‘family members enterprise account’ 
could only be appropriate becjuise of difficulties of accounting. On 
account of all these factors, in exiict bahince between average receipts 
and disbursements j)er family caiujot be cxj^ected in the data. 


Table 7 • 1 gives tho average receipts and disbiirsements by monthly 
income classes and also the net balancing difference between the two. 
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Ta«lb 7*1 

Average receipts, disburse/nenls and balancing difference bg fatmlg ineome 

classes 


Monthly family income 
class (Rs.) 

Porcentage 
of families 
to total 

Averago 
receipts 
per family 
per month 
(Rs.) 

Average 
di si )ur semen ts 
per family 
pep month 
(Rs.) 

Net balancing 
difference 
+ or — 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 

1*66 

137-86 

].?7 04 

- } 0-82 

30 to loss than 60 

1008 

117-07 

110-29 

+0-78 

60 to less than 90 

24-72 

151-06 

ir>213 

— 1-07 

90 to loss than 120 

32-20 

192-49 

190-09 

+2-40 

120 to loss than 150 . . 

15-33 

203-69 

202-33 

+ 1-36 

150 to loss than 210 . . 

11-64 

280-94 

278-15 

+2-79 

210 and abovo 

4-37 

425-95 

425-70 

+0-25 

Total 

100-00 

195-95 

194-83 

•M-12 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing dinerenco was Rs. 1-12 
or about 1 per cent, of the total receipts. Excej)< for the income class of 
‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’, the net balancing dilTerencs', was positive;. 

7 • 2 Budgetary position, by family ineotne. 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussixl above, has to bo 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money expenditure for current living, ?'.c., the budgetary jmsdioti 
of the families. The term ‘current money in(;ojne’ has been taken to 
include income from paid (nnploymcuit, self-employment and other 
income such as rent from land and houses, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concos' !ans, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries: 
while ‘money expenditure for current livijig’ has been taken to ijicliide all 
items of consumption exi)onditure and disbursements on account of 
remittances to dependants, taxes, interast on loansand litigation. Accord- 
ing to definitions adopted in this Report, those terms will be referred 
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to simply us incomo and oxpcinditiire. The budgetary position for groups 
of funiilies ut successive iiicorue levels me4isures the changing relation- 
ship between income and ^expenditure along the income scale and brings 
to light the prevalence of sj>ending financed through deficit or the extent 
of surpluses. Such (hita are presented in table 7*2. 


Table 7-2 

litidgetarff jxmUm. by family incanie classes 


Monthly family ino ome clan (Ks.) 


Itom 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Avera^d monthly incoino 
pfir tamily « . 

ir>«79 

48-32 

77-02 

102 07 

134-07 

166-69 

262-98 

108-48 

A verage monthly expon- 
ditiiro per family 

94' 16 

111-08 

133*86 

165*26 

176-61 

246-48 

SAS-IO 

170-68 

Mnnthly bahnf t 









Percentage of families 
recording surplus* to 
total families 

. . 

0-68 

3-07 

3*31 

4-09 

2-18 

1-63 

14-96 

Percentage of families 
recording deficit to total 
families 

1-66 

9-40 

21-66 

28-89 

11-24 

9-46 

2-74 

86-04 

Average surplus (-1-) or 
deficit(—) per family • 

-78-37 -62-76 -66-83 -63-18 -42-64 

— 78*79 

-102-21 

-^2-20 


balancf* is oonsidcred as surplus. 


Of tho total families siirvoyed, only 15 per cent, had balanced or 
stirplns budgets while the remaining 85 per cent, had deficit budgets. 

7 • 3 Budgetary 'position hy family composition 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of tho families by family 
types in terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 
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Table 7*3 


Item 


Budgetary fosition by family composition 


Family comp ^»ition (in terms of adtlts/childrcn) 


1 adult 1 adult 2 adults 2 adults 2 adults 2 adults 
and and and and 

children 1 child 2 children more than 

(one or 2 children 

more) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording sur- 
plus* to total 
families 

0-93 

0-63 

1-19 

0-55 

1 31 

1-64 

percentage of fami- 
lies recording defi- 
cit to total fami- 
lies 

101 

0-40 

4-05 

. 9-04 

8-60 

1220 

Average amount of 
surplus ( -f) or 
deficit ( — ) (Rs.) 
per fanuly over all 
families together 

—21-86 

—10-17 

—31-96 

-41-28 

-49-74 

—54*44 


Family composition (in terms of adults/cbildren) 



3 adults 

3 adults 
and 1 child 

3 adults 
and more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

AU 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording sur- 
plus* to total fami- 
lies 

3-44 

0-70 

2 44 

2-33 

14*96 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording de- 
ficit to total fami- 
lies . . 

4-62 

6-10 

13-76 

26-26 

85*04 

Average amount of 
surplus ( I- ) or de- 
ficit ( — ) (Rs.) per 
family over all 
families together 

—14-23 

—99-60 

-87-71 

-77-96 

—62*20 

*7evo i.alancc is considered as surplus. 
M/S29DofJ.BNc— 7 
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Taking all families, ^net result was a deficit balance although 
the deficit was the least in the case of families having one adult and 
children (one or more). 
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Chapter 8 
LEVEL OF LIVING 
8 • 1 Cornell of level of living 

In j)art I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., iticomo and expenditure of 
working class families (as defino<l for the purpose of this survey) in 
Madurai. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end 
will) the satisfacl ion of material wants, it embraces all typos of material 
and non-material wants. It expresses, in a largo measure, a state of 
mind as a result of participation in ‘non-matcriar ai^pects of life as well as 
tl’.c level of consumption of material goodi and services. So far as 
(!on&umption of material goods is concerned, the level of living refers to 
the quantitiitive and qualitative consumption of goods and services. Tho 
a(;tua! composition of tho itenrs being consume<l will depend upon tho 
tastes and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative 
prices prevalent in the market to which Le/it hfis access. Tho non- 
m.aterial elements entering into the concept of the level of living cover tho 
whole field of desires and values for which a man may care-desires for 
particular types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, 
euKural and recreational facilities; for opX)ortunity to do the kind of 
work that is satisfying to him; for safi'-guards against the risks of illness, 
unemployment and old age, etc. These non-material aspects in their 
turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy and climate and 
several other factors which naturally differ from society to society and 
iiidividiuil to individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level of 
living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a comj)act groiq) of 
population living under almost silmilar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of tho level of living as discussed above, an 
t'ittemi)t wa.s made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concej)t for the working class 
iwpulation in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
ii I 'd hence it was made on a limited scale. The information on these 
additional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from 
an indejrendent smaller sample of famihes. The additional asi)ccts of 
level of living covered were : 

(«) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 
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(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade nnionism and 

social security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation ofthe house in the context of 

social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items and 
live-stock. 

8*2 Scope of Schedule 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the 
aspects of living other than income ard expenditure. These aspects were 
selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well- 
being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community activi- 
ties, eujo 3 mient of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain 
some quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualita- 
tive idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they 
eyperienced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, under the 
head ‘Sickness’ information was obtained on how the families were 
afTected when there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Educa- 
tion’ information was collected not only about levels of literacy but 
also about interests of families in the matter of acquiring education and 
difficulties in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of 
rights, trade unionism and social securii y’, details were collected about 
the extent to which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights 
and privileges accruing to them from their employment. Under other 
heads also an attempt was made to collect information on both quan- 
titative and qualitative aspects. 

Thedata were collected by the interview method from the members 
of the sampled families. The investigators were instructed to probe at 
great length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It has to 
be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when 
this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large element of 
non-sampling error, c.g., Investigator and informant bias, arising out of 
interview ard response, is bound to creep into the data collect^. For 
instance, the information relating to housing, condition of repairs, sewage 
and ventilation arrangements given in Chapter 11 and condition of work- 
places, welfare amenities provided to workers and awareness of provi- 
sions of labour laws on the part of the workers in Cliaptcrr2is based on 
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tlie opinion of different Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. 
As such the information relating to these osj^s is of a subjective 
nature and this could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. 
Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively small sample (120 
families), are also subject to a large sampling error. These limitations 
have to be carefully borne in mind while going through the analysis pre* 
sented in this part of the Report. In all Chapters of this part of the Report, 
unestimated distributions, «.e., distributions as obtained firom the 
sample itself, are presented without any attempt to buUd up population 
estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9*1 General education 

Dataware collccte^l on educational standards, etc., ofthe members of 
the sampled working class families who were aged 6 years and above. 
Table 9 • 1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving 
education by family income classes. Table 9-2 shows distribution of 
members not receiving education, sepiirately for children (6 -14 years) 
and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9*1 

Distribution of persons {aged H yexirs and above) by income and edumtional 

standard 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Item 

r“ 

<60 

60— 

<120 

.A 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persons in sampled 
families (agod 5 years and above) 

16 

359 

115 

400 

Percentage to total . . . . v 

•• 

3-27 

73*26 

23*47 

100.00 

(A) All persons 

Percentage receiving education 


18*75 

19*50 

24*35 

20*61 

Percentage not receiving education 

•• 

81*25 

80*50 

75*65 

79*39 

Total 

• • 

100*00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 


100*00 

60*71 

67*05 

63*09 

Percentage not receiving education 


•• 

39*29 

32 35 

36*91 

Total 

• • 

100*00 

100*00 

100 -Uv) 

\ 

100-00 

All persons receiving education 

Percentage receiving education 
primary schools 

in 

66*67 

70*00 

64*28 

68-32 

Percentage receiving education 
secondary schools 

in 

33*33 

24*29 

• 

28*57 

25*74 

Percentage receiving education 
other educational institutions 

in 

• • 

5*71 

7*15 

5*94 

Total 


100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 
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Table 9*2 

Percmt'ige dtslrihidim of persons — children and others — ntd reoeivmg 
eivmiion hy reasons and family income 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Reasons for not^ — a — ^ ^ — ^ 

receivin<i; oflu- <60 60 — <120 PO and above All 

cation / ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -a ^ ^ 

Children Others Children Others Children Others Children Others 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Financial diffi- 
oultiea 

.. 30-77 

38-63 

31-02 

36-37 

40 79 

38-18 

33-24 

Lack of facility 

.. 23-08 

• • 

11-84 

• • 

13-16 


12-57 

Domestic diffi- 
cuitios 

7-69 

• • 

14 29 

27-27 

7-89 

6-45 

12-67 

Attending to 
fafiiily enter- 

pri ^0 

• • • • 

• • 

1-22 

• • 

1 32 

• • 

1-20 

Lack of interest 

.. 23 08 

29-5,') 

29-39 

18-18 

23-68 

27-28 

27-85 

Others 

.. 15-38 

.31-82 

12-24 

1818 

13-16 

29-09 

12 57 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Out of the total family members aged 5 years and above, about 21 
p "it cent, wore receiving education and she remaining about 79 per cent, 
were not receiving education. The percentage of children receiving 
education was about 63 which showed that the families were general) v 
keen on getting their children educated. Of the total members receiving 
education, about 68 per cent, were studying in primary schools, 
about 26 per cent, in secondary schools and the rest were receiving 
education in other institutions. The main reasons for children and adults 
not receiving education were reported to be financial difficulties and 
lack of interest. 

9'2 SkdJl and technical training 

Information was also obtained from individual members of the 8<amp> 
led families on possession of skill, technical education or training being 
received and the type of technical training desired. The information 
c ollectcd revealed that of the total of 490 family members, only 3 persons 
had received or were receiving technical education and training in 
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electrical meclianism, etc. Of the total family members, seventeen 
persons were reported to have skill in hand-spinning, painting, electric- 
wiring, embroidery, carpentry, weaving and motor mechanism. Desire 
for technical education and training was expressed by 48 members and 
the occupations and vocations which they had in view were motor 
mechanic, mechanical, civil and electrical oagineering, steel metal works, 
textile engineering, power loom mechanism, tailoring, etc. 



Chapter ’10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10*1 Introductory 

The 'lata collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such— they were mainly intended to 
throw seme broad light on how the working. class families were aifecsted 
by the ini idence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, there- 
fore, attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases 
which they considered as sickness. This, even if petty cases of sickness,. 
e g., headiche, were reported,, they were taken into account. In respect 
of each member of the family, information was collected on each case 
of sickness during the reference period of 60 days preceding the date 
of survey of the family. For each case of sickness, details were sought 
on the tyi)e of sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment 
taken and sources from which assistance, if any, was received. To 
ascertain the duration of sickness ana treatment, the date of commence- 
ment and date of recovery from the sickness during the reference 
period only were taken into consideration. • 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., 
were recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in 
a particular case, the main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences cf sickness, 
i.e. whether work was stopped or not. 

10*2 Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentags distribution of Ct^ses of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type of sickness, duration, 
type of treatment, source of assistance and consequences on the gainfully 
employed members. In all, there were 199 cases of sickness reported 
among 577 members of the sampled families. 

SI 
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Table 10-1 

Histrihution of cases of siclness by (a) type (b) duration, (c) type oj 
treatmmt, {d) source of assistance received and (i)e(.risfgmv.ies 


(a) Type of sichneas 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble . . 

Fever 

Smallpox, plague, cholera . . . . 

Kespiratory diseases 
Cough and cold . . 

Other diseases . • • . . . 

' Total 

(&) Duration (during the reference period) 

Not reporting . , . . . . 

Below 7 days 

7 days to below 15 days , . , , , . , , 

15 days to below SO days 

30 days to below 60 days . . • • . , . , 

60 days •• •• •• •• •• ,, 

Total 

(c) Type of treatment 

^^o treatment •• •• •• •• 

Self treatment 

Ayurvedic treatment 

Homoeopathic treatment , • • • • 

Allopathic treatment • • 


Total 


(d) iSiourcs of assistance received 

No assistance received 
Friends and relatives 
Money lender 
Employer 
Others 

Employee's State Insurance Scheme 


Percentage of 
cases 

11-56 
31-66 
4-52 
5 53 
502 
41-71 


100 00 


1 00 

35- 68 

36- 18 
11 56 

8-04 

7-54 


100-00 


. 4-53 

27-13 
. 7-03 

1-51 
59-80 


. 10000 


85-43 

0-50 

0-50 

13-57 


Total .. 100 00 


• (e) Consequences (for gainfully occupied members of families) 

Work and normal diet stopped . . . , . , . . 55-56 

Only work stored .. .. ,, .. 44 -44 

Only normal diet stopped .• - 


100-00 


Total 
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Fcvot «"<ccouiited foi about 32 per cent, and dysentery, diirrboea 
and Momaclitroi’blefor about 12 percent, oi uio ca. os oi sioknoBS. The 
distriVmlion of wises by duration showed that in about 72 per cent, 
oj’ the cases, the sickness lasted for loss than 16 days. Allopathic treat- 
ment was taken in about 60 pea* cent, of the cases No treatment was 
taken in about 5 per cent, of the cases. In about 86. per cent, of' tho 
cafes no financial assistance for treatment was received. In about 14 
per cent, of the cases, the treatment wa.s done under the Employees* 
State Insurance Scheme. Taking the cases of sickness among the gain- 
full}’ occupied members of the families, in all the cases sickness resulted 
in abstention from work. The average duration of such absence was 
8 days. 



Chaptkr 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11*1 Introductory 

Detailed data about the condition of housing conne«t«<d witli the 
dwelling, moss, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was also colloctinl 
about the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchen and latrine and about the location of the dwelling. 

11 >2 Condition of building 

Table 11*1 shows the percentage distribution of families by general 
characteristics of the building, such as typo of building, ownership or 
type of landlord, type of structure, condition of repairs and arrangements 
for sewage and ventilation. 


Table 11*1 

Percentage distribution of families by general characteristics of the building 
in which dweUings were located 


Percentage of 
families 


(a) Type of building 

Chawl/bustee •• •• •• .. •• 59-17 

Plat •• •• •• •• •• 0*83 

Independent building •• .• .. .. 28-33 

Ot'bers •• •• •• •• •• 11* 87 

Total .. 100 00 

( 5 ) Ownership or iype of landlord 

Employer .. .. 5-83 

Self •• •• •• •• •• 0 ^ 14*17 

Private .. •• •• .. .« .. 70-17 

Public bodies •• •• 0-83 


Total .• 100 00 
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Table ll‘l—oontd. 


Percentage of 
families 

(c) Type of structure 


Permanent kutcha . • 
Permanent pucca . . 
Temporary kutcha . . 
Temporary pucca . • 
Othera 

• m 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a • 

• • • « 

• • • • 

• • * • 

a • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

33 33 
46*67 
15*83 
4*17 




Total 

• a 

100*00 


{d) Gonditinn of repairs 

Good .. *0 •• •• •• •• •• 16*67 

Moderately good •• •• •• •• •• •• 61*67 

Sad •• •• % » • • • m »• •• 31 * 66 

Total .. 100*00 


(«) Sewage arrangfinents 

Srd actory «• •• •• •• •# •• 36*67 

Affodorntoly r fit isfactory •• •• •• •• •• 16*33 

«« •• •• •« •• •• 4o*00 

Total .. 100*00 


(/) Ventilntion arrangemsTUs 

No veiitilat ion . • 
If ventilation 

{i) Good •• 

(tt) Bail •• 

(ui) Tolerable •• 


14*17 

61*67 

34*16 


Total 


100*00 


About 59 per cent, of the sampled families were living in elnwlf*/ 
bustees, about 28 per cent, in independent buildings, i jx'.- . in 

flats the rest had other modes of accommodation. Most of fhc fajailica 
(about 79 per cent.) were living in private buildings and about 14 per centc 
in self-owned buildings. The percentage of famili»^ living in buUdings 
provided by employer was 6. About 61 per cent, of tin iaioib :• e 
liv ing in pucca houses with walls built of cement, biicks, concrete o> 
stone and the remaining in kutcha houses. 
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11*3 Condition of dwelling 

Table 11*2 j?ives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as numb>>r of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, 
bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision 
and type of latrim^ etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was 
denned as one which would' exclude kitchen, store, etc., if separate 
kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, 
if more than one source was being used, the one used most was taken 
into consideration. 



Percentage of 
dwellings 




Table \l'2~onn(d. 


{t) Provision of hath room 

No bath provided .. •• •• •• •• •« 80*83 

Where provided: 

(t) In individual use .. •• •• •• •• 9*17 

(u) In common use •• •• •• .. •. 10*00 


Total .. 100*00 


(/) Proifision of covered verandah 

Provided . . 

Not provided 


(g) Sofirce of umter supply 
Tap provided: 

(i) In dwelling • . • • 

(u*) Outside dwelling 
Well (with or without hand pump) 
Rivers, lakes and springs 


55*83 
44 17 


Total .. 100*00 


6*83 

28*33 

69*17 

6*67 


Total •• 100*00 


{h) Provision of hirine 

No latrine .. •• •• •• •• 37*50 

In individual use .. •* •• •• •• 7*50 

In common use with other families •• •• .. •• 55*00 

Total .. 100*00 


(•) Type of kUrins 

Flush system •• •• •• •• •• 19*70 

Septic tank system •• •• •• •• •• *1*03 

Manually cleaned •• •• •• •• •• •• 77*27 

Total .. 100*00 


It woiJd be seen that a majority of the families were living in dwellings 
having one living room. A separate kitchen was provided in about 
41 per cent, of the cases but in most of the cases no separate bath room 
or store room was provided. In about .34 per cent, of the dwellings 
there was arrangement for tap water supply though outside the dwelling. 
In a majority of cases there was provision for latrines cleaned manually 
and in common use with others. 

M/S2 .D..fLB- 8 
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ll'4 Vistance of dwdSittgs from important peaces 

Informatiou was also collected about the important places usually 
visited by workers and their families and the distance of such places 
from the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential 
ne«*d8 and amenities wore easily available to the workers and their families 
in nearby places. Table 11*3 gives the names of important places and 
percentage distribution of families visiting the places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings. 


Table 11*3 

Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of tJie places 

from their dwellings 


Percentage of families visiting 


Particulars of places 

Percentage 

of 

families 

nr>t 

visiting 

the places by distance 

A.- _ 

Total 

t 

I.<ess 

than 

1 mile 

1 mile 
to less 
than 2 
piiles 

— — » 

2 miles 
and 
above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Work place of main earner . . 


66-67 

12-50 

30-83 

100-00 

Primary school 

. . 

100 00 



100- 0(» 

Medical aid centre . . 

0-83 

78-33 

16-67 

4-17 

100-00 

Hospital . . 

. , 

34-17 

17-60 

48-33 

100 00 

Playground for children 

61-67 

14-17 

6-83 

18-33 

100 00 

Cinema house 

. , 

68-33 

22-60 

9-17 

100-00 

Shopping centre — ^grocery 

. . 

86-83 

4 17 

10-00 

100-00 

Shopping centre — vegetables 

, , 

88-33 

6-67 

6-00 

100-00 

Employment exchange 

• . 

4-17 

8-33 

87-60 

100-00 

Railway station 


36-00 

66-67 

8-33 

100 00 

Bus stop . . 


96-00 

4 17 

0-83 

100-00 

Post office.. 

. . 

91-67 

7-50 

0-83 

100-00 


In about 67 per cent, of the cases, work-places of the main earners 
were at a distance of less than 1 mile and in about 12 per cent, of the cases 
these were at a distance of 1 mile to less than 2 miles and in the remaining 
cases the distance was two miles or more than that. Other important 
places of visit by workers or their families, such as school, medical aid 
centre, shopping centres, bus stop, cinema and post office were at a 
distance of less than 1 mile in a majority of the cases. Employment 
exchange and hospital were at a distance of 2 miles and above in a 
msjorJtv oases. 



i’HAPTER ri 


EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12*1 ImirodwAory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of such 
employee-members of the sampled working class families as were employed 
in registered factories. In regard to employment pattern, employment 
history of the members employed in registered factories at any time during 
the preceding one year was collected for the 12 months preceding the 
date of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week was pres- 
cribed as the recording unit. It was recognise<l that details of employ- 
ment history for one full year could not be obtained by week to week 
accountii^ in view of the difficulties of recall and, therefore, only a broad 
pattern was sought by combining all the periods under one particular 
major head during the preceding year on the basis of information furnished 
by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the factories, though in cases of doubt 
or conflicting oj^inions they had to probe in detail. For this purpose, 
only such members of the sampled families were covered as were employed 
in registered factories on the day preceding the date of survey. These 
included paid apprentices also. 

12 • 2 EmjAoymenX, 'paUern 

Table 12*1 shews the employment pattern of the tmplcyce- members 
of the sampled fair ilies classified as ‘peimamnt’ ana ‘others’, for a 
tefennte piricd of one year. 

8 » 

M iiP— 8(a) 
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Tablb 12 •! 

Vifttrihniion of tmn-weeks hj employment status 


Employment particulars 

Percentage of man- weeks workefl 

- 

Permanent 

workers 

Other 

workers 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(a) Paid imploymeni 





{%) Tn factories • • 

• • 

93 -59 

72*99 

90*48 

(ii) In other establishments . • • • 

• • 

• • 

.. 

.. . 

(6) S»lf-emplo^/nient . . . . . . 

• • 

• • 

1*74 

0 26 

(c) In emplvjmeni but not at work . . 

• • 

0*38 

6*04 

6*32 

(i) Not' in emptojfimnt ui 





(i) Seeking? work 

• • 

003 

16*67 

2*55 

{ii) Not seeking but available for work 

• • 

• • 

2*56 

0*39 

(Hi) Not available for work . • 

• • 

» • 


*• 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

1001 0 

Total number of employees 

m • 

118 

21 

139 


There was a clea r difference in the pattern for ‘permanent’ and ‘other’ 
employees. In case of the former, the percentf^c of man-weeks in 
‘self-employment’ and ‘not in employment’ was more or less nil but 
not so in case of the latter who had a lesser quantuntof paid employment. 

12 *3 Cdidition of work-place 

Table 12*2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out-door duties), classified by 
industry groups, about the condition of work-places. 
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Table 12*2 

Perc^tage distribution of employees according to opinion expressed o» 
condition of worh places by industry groups 


Imludtry group.? 

Condition of work-place / ^ 

(btton Rest All 

textiles 


1 



2 

3 

4 

7'empprature, hmnuiiiy and ventilation 

Uncomfortable 



45 MX) 

5-20 

39-57 

Tolerable or couifortable 

•• 

•• 

55 MM) 

1)1 • 71 

00-43 


Total 

•• 

ioe(K> 

100-00 

100-00 

Ill'iminalion 

I'oo (lark . . 

• • 


2o0 


2-10 

Too bright 

• • 

, , 

. , 

5-20 

0-72 

Tolerable or good . . 

•• 

•• 

1)7-50 

1)4-74 

97-12 


Total 

•• 

100«H) 

1 00 00 

100-00 

Cleanliness 

J)irty 

, , 

, , 

4-17 

, , 

3 6) 

Fair or good 

• • 

. • 

95-83 

94-74 

95-08 

No particular coin meat • • 

•• 

• • 


5- 20 

0-72 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

UK)- 00 

Silling and slanding arranj> mcni 

Uncomfortable 



28-33 

10-53 

25-90 

(\)mfortablc 

• • 

• • 

58-34 

73-68 

60-43 

No particular comment 

•• 

•• 

13-33 

15-79 

13-07 


Total 

•• 

100 00 

1(J0-(M> 

100-00 

Total number of cinployeoa 

•• 

120 

11) 

139 


12*4 Atnenities provided 

Relevant data collected from eraployec-members (excbidinfj! tiiose 
whf;8<’ place of work was their own residence*) oji welfare amenities 
provid'^d within the area or p_’'niises of the factory and outside are 
pros mted in table 12*3. 
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Tabltj 12-3 

Perceniage distribution of employees according to opinion expressed on 

amenities provided 


Among provided (Col. 4) considere d 


Item 

Not 

report 

ing 

Not Pro- 
- pro- vided 
vided 

Total 

Unsatis- 

factory 

Satis- 

factory 

No 

particu- 

lar 

com- 

ment 

ToUl 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Latrines and urinals 

• • 

0-72 99*28 

1(X)‘00 

3-62 

95-65 

0-73 

100-00 

Bath . . . • 

• m 

82-73 17-27 

100-00 

8-33 

91-67 

. . 

100*00 

Wash places • • 

e • 

0-72 99-28 

100-00 

4-35 

95*65 

• e 

100*00 

Drinking water • . 


..100-00 

100-00 

0-72 

99*28 

•• 

100*00 

Rest shelter • • 

• * 

24-46 75-54 

100-00 

8-57 

86*67 

4-76 

100-00 

Canteen . . 

« • 

10-79 89-21 

100*00 

8*87 

84*68 

6-45 

100-00 

Reading or recreation 

• • 

69-79 30-21 

100 00 

19*05 

50*00 

30-95 

100-00 

Co-operative store and 
grain shop 


15-83 84-17 

lOO'OO 

23-08 

60*68 

16-24 

100-00 

Technical training . • 


55-39 44-61 

100-00 

1-61 

96*78 

1*61 

100*00 

Medical facilities 

arranged by emplo- 
yers 


48-92 51-08 

100-00 

5-63 

92-96 

1-41 

100 00 

Medical facilities 

arranged by E.S.I.C. 

0-72 

3-60 95-68 

100-00 

18-05 

75-94 

6-01 

100*00 


12-5 Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12-4 ^ives the data collected on awareness of important 
provisioas of labour laws on the part of the eniploy<!e-mftmbers of th^ 
Banipled working class families. 
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Table 12*4 


Distrihvtion of emjloyee-imnthers by righin and benefits under labour 

laws and awareness thereof 


Right8 and benefits 

Not 

Percentage of employee- 
members by awareness 

A 

Total 



Fully 

aware 

Partially 

awiire 

Not 

aware 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Factories Act 

Maximum daily hours of work 
at normal wages . . • . • 


»4-25 


Ti-li, 

100*00 

Rates of overtime wages . « 

6*75 

43*lfi 

2*89 

48-20 

100-00 

Ban on employment between 
10 P.M. and 5 A.M. (women 
workers) 

4-35 

91-30 


4-35 

100-00 

Entitlement to leave with wages 

• • 

84*89 

0-72 

14-39 

100-00 

Rate of leave with wages 


55*39 

4*32 

40*29 

100-00 

Payment of Wages Act 

Payment of wages at regular 
intervals 

• • 

94*25 

• • 

5 75 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which 
wages can be paid 

• 

82-73 

• • 

17-27 

100-00 

iTuposition of fines and deduc- 
tions from wages 


79-84 

2*89 

17-27 

100 00 

Procedure for complaints 


76-98 

2*16 

20*86 

100-00 

A’wpfoycav’ Slate Insurance Act 
Benefit for sickness 

• • 

90-30 

3-73 

5-97 

100-00 

Benefit for temporary disable- 
ment 

• • 

73-13 

2*24 

24*63 

100-00 

Dependants’ benefit in case of 
death . . 

• • 

34-33 

2*24 

63*43 

100-00 

Benefits to be claimed during 
confinement (for women 
workers) 

869 

06 -M 

8*70 

26*09 

100-00 

Workmens'' CompensfUion Act 
Compensation for temporary 
disablement 

• m 

100 00 

« • 

• • 

106-00 

(Jompcnsatioii for death due 
f«) work aci-ident .. 

• 9 

10(1- w 

• • 

• • 

I<)0-00 

Procedure for complaints 

• • 

80-00 

• f 


100-(K» 
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Table 12*4 — amid. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act 

Framing of procedures for 
recruitment, discharge, dis- 
ciplinary action, etc. 

m • 

61*31 

0-73 

37*96 

100-00 

Approval of procedures 

• • 

54*01 

• • 

45*99 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

• • 

57*66 

0*73 

41*61 

100-00 

Industrial Disputes Act 

JjBy-off compensation • • 

• • 

92 09 

• • 

7-91 

100*00 

Bate of lay-off compensation 

• • 

91-37 

1 44 

7-19 

100*00 

Notice of retrenchment 

• • 

8C-33 

2*16 

11-51 

100*00 

Ketrenchment compensation . , 

• • 

84-89 

4*32 

10-79 

100*00 

Employees* Provident Funds Aci 
and Scheme 

Contribution by employer 

• • 

94*49 

• • 

5*51 

100-00 

Period after which the employer’s 
contribution becomes payable 

• # 

21*26 

1*57 

77*17 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest 

• • 

81*89 

0*79 

17*32 

100-00 


12*6 Trade Union rn&mhershi<p 

Bata collected regardii^ association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in table 12*6. For the purpose of the survey, 
a trade union was defined as any oi^anisation or association of the workers 
which stood for achievement of their economic demands. Such organisa* 
tions or associations might not necessarily be registered with the Regis- 
trar of Trade Unions or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining 
the membership of any trade union, only the position on the date of 
survey was taken into account. 






Table 12" 5 


Distribution of emj^^ee-members according to metnhership of trade unions 

and other details 


t. 

Membership 




Percentage of 
employee- 
members 

1 




2 

Nouniou exists •• •• 

• • 

• • • 


6-47 

In case of a union 





(a) Members 

• • 

• • * • 


64 03 

(6) Not members . • 

• • 

• • • • 

•• 

29*50 



Total 

•• 

100-00 

Subscription paid 





Not reporting or no subscription 

• • 

• # • • 


1*12 

Paying rcsgularly 

. . 

» • • • 

, , 

87*64 

Not x>aying regularly 

• • 

.. 

•• 

11*24 



Total 

e • 

IW-OO 

Rate of subscription per month 





Not reporting 

♦ • 


V • 

1-13 

Less than Be. 0 -25 

• • 

• e • » 

• • 

40-45 

He. 0*25 to less than Re. 0*50 

• • 

• • w w 

M 9 

57 -.70 

He. 0 * 50 and above 

•• 

• • * • 


1-13 



Total 


ioa -00 


In about 6 per cent, of the cases, there was no trade union in existence 
and whore there was a trade union about 64 per cent, of the employee- 
members were reported to be its members. Of these, about 88 per cent, 
were payii^ their subscription regularly. The rate of subscription waa 
less than Re. 0*26 per month for about 40 per cent, of the employee - 
meml>3rs. Re. 0*26 to less than Re, 0*50 p>r month for about 57 per cent, 
of the cmployee-membta’s and only 1 per cent, were paying Re. 0*30 
01 more per month. 
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12 ’7 Length of service 

Some information was also collected on tbe total length of service of 
each employee-member in the particular establishment in which he was 
employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If the service was 
discontinuous, the total duration was counted from the first employment 
in the establishment after ignoring the period of discontinuities. On the 
basis of this information, the distribution of employee-members according 
to their length of service in the particiilar establishment in which they 
were employed on the reference day is given in table 12*6. 


Tablb 12*6 

Percentage didributien of emplof/ee-memhers by industry groupi according 

to length of service 


Length of aervioe 


Industry groups 

^ 

AU 


e 

Cotton 

textile 

Rest 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Lees than 1 year 

• • 

•. 1*67 

6*26 

2-16 

1 year to less than 5 years • • 

# * 

.. 11-67 

47-37 

16 55 

5 years to less than 10 years • • 

# # 

3-33 

26-32 

6-47 

10 years to less than 20 years • • 

• • 

.. 67-60 

16-79 

61-80 

20 years and above • • • « 

• • 

.. 25-83 

6-26 

23 02 


Total 

.. 100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

Number of employees 

120 

10 

139 


By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families 
constituted a stable labour force. 


12 * 8 Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift 
working, rest interval, pay period, paid earned leave and social security 
benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of employee-meoi* 
. bers, including paid apprentices, employed in registered factories on the 
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A»y precediUji^ the date of survey. This infurmatiou was collecte(f frwn the 
inFormants only and not from the establishments where they were 
employed. A peroon was considered to be employed if he was havii g 
a job, eyen though he m ght not be actually working on the reference day 
for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12 • 7 sho va 
the relevant dita c:>llejted on servtue cn i li .ioni. 

Table 12*7 

Percent-age diftrihvtion of emplogee-members by industry groups and 

service corditiotu 



Service condition 

[ndiisiry grf>ups 

All 


r 

(V)tton 

textiles 

Rest 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Bay 

Night. . 
Evening 
Rotation 

Shifl-working 

•• •« •• •• 

•• •• •• •• 

•• •• •• •• 

•• •• •« •• 

30-83 

!! 69- ii 

68-42 

31 -.58 

3.5-97 

64-03 


Total 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100 (X ) 


Daily reM interval 


No rest interval 


.. 





Half-an>hour or less 



• • 


, , 

. , 

More than half-an-hoiir . • 

•• 

-• 

•• 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 



Total 

•• 

100-00 

100 00 

100- 00 


Pay-prriod 






Weekly 

, , 


• • 

3-33 

26*32 

6-47 

Fortnightly 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

10*53 

1*44 

Monthly 

• • 


, , 

95-84 

52*63 

89*93 

i Ithers • • • • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

0-83 

10*52 

2*16 



Total 


100 00 

100 00 

100*00 


Daf/9 of paid earned leave enjoyed 


0 day 


• • • • 

• • 

12. 50 

21*05 

13*67 

1 to 10 days 


• • • • 

• • 

1*67 

10 -.53 

2-88 

1 1 to 15 days . . 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

85 'W) 

47*37 

79*86 

16 days and above 

• • 

e e • • 

• • 

0*83 

21*05 

3*59 



Total 

•• 

100 00 

100*00 

100 00 




Taking all industries together, about 64 per cent, of the employee- 
menibers were in shifts by rotation and the rest in day shifts. All the 
eraployee-members reported that they were enjoying rest-interval of 
more than half-an-hour. As regards pay-period, most of the employee- 
members (about 90 per cent.) were being paid monthly. The percentage of 
employee-members paid fortnightly was about 1 only and of those paid 
weekly about 6. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the employee-mem- 
bers during the calendar year preceding the date of survey shoved that 
about 4 per cent, of the employee-members enjoyed leave For 16 days and 
more, 80 per cent, for 11 to 16 days, about 3 per cent, for 1 to 10 days 
and the le it reported that they had not enjoyed any paid earned leave. 
In this connection it has to be borne in mind that some of the employee- 
members were in employment for a part of the reference year only and the 
data related to paid leave actually availed of. 

12*9 Social security henefti 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g.. Provident 
Fund and the Employees’ State Insurance Schemes, enjoyed by the 
employee-members as on the date of survey. These data are presented 
in table 12*8. 


Table 12*8 

Distr^ution of employee members by social security benefits 


Scheme 


Pei'centago uf 
einployee- 
nienibere 



Provident Fund Scheme 


Ko arran^eineii^ •• •• •• •• •• •• 8* 63 

If arrangement 

(A) Contributing .. •• •• •• .. •. 87*05 

(B) Not contributing 

(a) Not eligible •• •• .• ... .. 4*32 

(i) Not interested 


Total .. 100 00 


Employees' State Insurance Scheme 

Kot reporting •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 0*72 

arrangement •• •• •• •• •• 3* 60 

If arrangement 

(o) Contributing •• •• •• •• •• 05 * 68 

(b) Not contributing •• •• 


Total 


100*00 


99 


Of the total of 139 employee-niembera, aboi't 87 per cent, were 
contributing to provident fund account either under the Employees* 
Providt*.nt Funds Act or under voluntary provident fund scbetnes 
maintained by the employers. About 4 per cent, of the employee-mem- 
bers were reported to be not eligible to join the scheme. About 96 per 
cent, of the employee-members were covered by the Employees’ State 
Insuraj C3 Scheme. 

Afart from the Provident Fund and Employees’ State Insurance 
Schemes, information on other social security benefits voluntarily given 
by the employers, eg., gratuity, pension, etc., was sought. As for 
gratuit) , 28 employee-members reported the existence of such system 
in the establishments where they were employed. The most common rate 
of gratuity ^as reported to be half month’s pay per year cf service. The 
system of pension prevalent in the establishments where they were 
employed vsas reported by 44 employee-members. The rate of pension in 
most of the cases was reported to be half month’s pay per month after 
retirement &ul.>]ect to the completion of a period of 30 years of service. 



CiTAMfiR IS 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13 •! Inirodudary 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place of 
residence or at the native place and total debts— both on family account 
and on enterprise and other purposes account — as on the date of survey. 
Only the family’s share of the assets and loai s was ta ken into considerat ion 
if such assets and loans were held jointly with olhers. Loans taken fiom 
the same source but for different purposes, as also loans taken for the same 
purpose from different sources, were treated as sejiarate cases of loans. 
Credit purchases were also considered as logins. 

. . ‘ I 

13-2 Cotnjwnmtx of mnitigs 

Relevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘iVssets’ are presented in table 13 * 1. 


Table 13*1 


(A) Average amount {Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family by 

income classes 


Savings/AsBetfl 

Monthly family income claas (Rs.) 

A 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average amount jter reporting family 

Bavingi .. •• •• .. 117*33 

M916 

948-09 

591-42 

mm • ■ • • 

.. 282-33 

389- 19 

1,251-26 

475-28 

Total 

399-66 

878-35 

2,199-26 

l,0«6-70 


100 
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Table Vd'l—cotitd. 


(B) Pefi'^entage di ttihution of smings and assets by form and income cUmes • 


Monthly family income class 

Form of savinga/assets /— 

<60 60— 120 and 

<120 aboTe 

(Rs.) 

■ 1 
All 

(t) Savifiga 
(a) On family account 

Life insurance premium paid . . 


4-72 

6*05 

6*08 

Provident fund — own contribution . . 

1468 

28-60 

18-62 

24*98 

Provident fund — employer's contribution 

14*68 

28*60 

18*52 

24*98 

Small savings (bank, postal and cash in 
band) 


0*21 

0-02 

0 16 

Others •, •• •• •• 

•• 

0-39 

•• 

0*25 

Total 

29*36 

62 -.52 

43*11 

66*44 

(h) On enterprise and other purposes account 

•• 

•* 


• • 

{ii) Assets 

(a) On family account 

X^and • « • • * ' • • 

46-87 

8*42 

18*60 

12*48 

Building . . . . . • • • 

20-85 

16*18 

26*32 

18*65 

Live stock . . 

. • 

0*04 

0*12 

0*06 

Jewellery and ornaments 

3-34 

9*44 

7*94 

8*83 

Others 

.0-58 

4*40 

5*01 

4-64 

Total 

70-64 

37*48 

66-89 

44*66 

(b) On enterprise and other purposes 
account . . 

, , 

, , 

• • 

, , 

Gband Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

Total number of reporting families . • 

6 

93 

19 

118 


The amount of savings ar.d assets per reporting family worked out 
to about Rs. 692 and Rs. 476 respectively giving a total of Rs. 1,067. 
Thus, savings formed about 66 per cent, and assets about 46 per cent, of 
the total amount of savings and assets held by the reporting families. 
Both savings and assets were held wholly on ‘family account*. 

13- 3 Extent of samngs and assets 

Table 13-2 gives frequency distribution of families according to total 
amount of savings and assets held on the date of sutvc\- by income classic. 
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Tabj.e 13-2 

Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and assets and 

incom e classes 


Monthly family income class (Rs*) 


Auiuiiui# miu naaeva 


<00 

60— 

<i20 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Not reporting 

a « 

14-29 

106 

• • 

1-67 

Nil • • • • • • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

• • 

- . 

Less than Rs. 200 

* s 

28 -.57 

7-45 

• • 

7-50 

Rs. 200 to below Rs. 500 • • 

• • 

28-57 

7- 45 

• • 

7-50 

Rs. 500 to below Rs. 1,500 . • 

. . 

28-57 

74-47 

47-37 

07 -.50 

Rs. 1,500 to below Rs. 2,500 • • 

* • 

• . 

6 38 

31* -58 

10-00 

Rs. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,500 . . 

• * 

• • 

3 19 

s s 

2-50 

Rs. 3,600 to below Rs. 4,r>00 . . 

• • 

• a 

• • 

5-26 

0-83 

Rs. 4,500 and above . • . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15-79 

2 -.50 

Total 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 16 per cent, of the femilics reported savings and assets of 
Rs. 1,500 and above, about 68 per cent, of the families of Rs. 600 to 
h!HS tiu'.u Rs. 1,500 and about 15 per cent, of the families of less than 
Rs. 500. 

13*4 Possession' of durable artkles and Uve-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were collected on passossion of 
certain selected durable articles and live-stock. The intention was to 
have an idea of the living habits and the level of living of the sampled 
•working class families on the basis of the possession or non-possession of 
such articles, etc. Table 13 *3 shows the names and number of durable 
articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working class families. 
For this pu peso durable articles hired in or hired out were not taken into 
account. 
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Table 13*3 


Number of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock and 
number of articles, etc., possessed 


Durable articles and lire^stock 

Number of 
families 
reporting 
possession 
of articles, 
etc. 

Percentage 
of rejiort- 
ing fami- 
lies 

Total 
number of 
articles 
etc., 

possessed 

Average* 
iiuinlior 
per family 
of report- 
ing families. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Table . • 

• • 

• « 

« a 

7 

5 83 

7 

1 00 

Chair • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

20 

10-67 

21 

1 05 

Clock, time-pioco 

• • 

• • 

• a 

29 

24-17 

29 

1-00 

Cot . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

57 

47-50 

67 

1-18 

Harmonium 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-83 

1 

MX) 

Stringed instrument 


• • 

• • 

1 

0-83 

1 

1-00 

Fountain pen 

• • 

• • 

• m 

35 

29-17 

42 

1-00 

Vrist watch 

• • 

• • 

• • 

17 

14 17 

17 

roo 

Bi(\vcle 

• • 

• • 


20 

16-67 

20 

1 •«»(! 

Cow, buffalo 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

6-67 

12 

ITiO 


It would apjjear from the above tabl<3 that the possession of some vvliat 
costly durable articles such as cloc^k/limo-piece, wrist watch, bi«iyclo, 
etc,, was not very uncommou among the working class bimilies survoyiMl. 


13*5 Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13-4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 

5I,S:»UD >rJL.U— a 
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Tablk 13*4 


Percentage distribution of families by amount of Aeht and income classef 


Amount of debt 


Monthly family income class 

(Rs.) 

<60 

60— <120 

120 and 
above 

•n 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Bs. 50 •• 

• e 

28-57 

• • 

5-56 

2-68 

Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 100 •• 

• • 

42-85 

8*05 

• • 

8-93 

Rs. 100 to less than Rs. 150 • « 

a • 

14-29 

10-34 

11-11 

10-71 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 250 • • 

• • 

• • 

12-64 

16-67 

12-50 

Rs. 250 to less than Bs. 500 • • 

• • 

• a 

45-08 

16-67 

38-39 

Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,000 . • 

• • 

e a 

10-54 

38-88 

21-43 

Rs. 1,000 to less than Bs. 2,000 

• • 

14-29 

1*15 

11-11 

3-57 

Rs. 2,000 and above • • 

• • 

•• 

2-30 

a * 

1-79 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of families reporting debt . • 

7 

87 

18 

112 


Tskii^ all families together, about 13 per cent. o{ them reported debt 
of Ks. 160 to less than Rs. 250, about 38 per cent, of Rs. 260 to less than 
Rs. OOO, about 21 per cent, of Rs. 500 to less than Rs. 1,000, and about 
5 pel cent, of Rs. 1,000 and more. 

13*6 Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13*^5. 
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Tablk 13-6 


Distrihvtinn of families, loans and anwunt of loans by purpose 


Purpose of loans 


Percentage 
of families 
reporting 
debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount 
( if loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(A) On family account 

Festival 


2*68 

1-67 

0-99 

Marriage 


12-50 

7-90 

20-7i» 

Child birth 


3 57 

6-02 

5-62 

Funeral 


2-68 

3-11 

5 25 

Sickneaa 


10-71 

10 29 

7-45 

Educat ion . , . . . . 


0-89 

1-20 

0-42 

Unemployment or lay-off 


1-79 

2-15 

2-97 

CHirront deficit 


57 14 

oo-or. 

30-42 

Inherited debt 




. , 

Others 


3 -.57 

5-74 

7-24 

Total 

• • 

95-53 

97- 13 

87-06 

(B) On enterprise and other 
purposes account 

Building 


0-89 

1*20 

510 

I’urchaae of other assets 


. , 

. . 

. . 

Cultivathm 

, , 

1-79 

0 71 

6-78 

Other family enterprise 

... 

1-79 

0-96 

1 06 

Total 

.. 

4*47 

2-87 

12 94 

Grais^d Total 

. • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute total 


112 

418 

62,979 





(Bs.) 


Out of tbe total of 120 sampled families, 112 or about 93 poreent, 
reported debt on the (Ute of .survey. Out of tlie families reporting <lebt 
about 96 per cent, had taken loans on family a<x*oimt, and tlio rcnriining 
about 4 i)er cent, on ‘enterprise and other purposes account'. 

13*7 Sources emd terms of loans 

Table 13 *6 gives poreentage distribution of logins by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest ami *yp»* of instalment i’or repayment. 
j^/829DofLi{^y(a) 
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Table 13*6 

PerccmUige didrilyiUum of loam hy sotirce, luUure of sficuriltj, rede of interest 
and type of imtalrmnt, for repaynmit 


By source By nature of secu- By rate of interest By type of instaU 

rity ment (for repay- 

ment of loans) 

t “V V V — » 


Source of loan 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
loans 

Nature of 
security 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
loans 

Rate of 
interest 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
loans 

I'ype of 
instalment 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Provident fund 
Co-operative 
society 

6-98 

No security 80 *86 
Land 1'91 

No interest 
I.ess than 
6% 

15-55 

0 95 

Weekly 

Monthly 

11-48 

Employer 

0-24 

Ornaments 

and 

jewellery 

3 -.31 

6% to less 
than 12^% 

23-21 

Quarterly 

0-24 

Money lender 

34-43 

Others 

11-72 

12i% to 
le.s^ than 
2.>% 

6-94 

Half-yearly 

• • 

Shopkeeper 

2-39 



2i)% to less 
than 50% 

12 92 

Yearly 

3 -.39 

Eriends and 
relatives 

Others 

52-63 
4 31 



50% and 
above 

40 43 

Others 

84-69 

Total • . 

100-00 


100* 00 

m) 00 


100 00 


About 53 per cent, of the loans were taken from friends an^l relatives 
and abo\it 34 per cent, from money lenders. About 81 per cent, of the 
loans were taken against no security. No intcre .t was paid in the case of 
about 16 per cent, of the loans. In case of about 23 per cent, of me loans, 
interest was paid at the rate of 6 per cent, to less than 12J per cent., in 
case of about 7 i)cr cent, of the loans interest was paid at the rate of 1 2^ per 
cent, to loss than 25 per cent., in case of about 13 per cent, of the loans, , 
interest was paid at the rate of 25 per cent, to less than 50 per cent, and 
in case of about 40 per cent, interest was paid at the rate of 50 per cent. 
an<l above. Aboi»t 85 per cent, of the loans wore to be repaid in unspecified 
instaln. Cals, about .11 per cent., in monthly instalments and about 4 per, 
cent, in yearly iustulmeuls. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

14*1 Family ch(mu;leristics, incoma and ax^tenditure 

The estimated number of families of indiistrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in M-adurai Centre to aboi>t9 thoussirul. 
O f the total famiJ ies, about 2 per cent, consisted of single-member, about 24 
per cent, of two to three members, 32 j^er cent, of four to five members, 
27 per cent, of six to seven members and the remaining about 15 per cent, 
consisted of more than 7 members. By family type, about 44 per cetit. 
consisted of husband, wife and cliildren. Othe ‘s in order wc-re tho.ie consisf. • 
ing of husband, wife, children and other members (33 per cent.); husbaiul 
and wife (4 per cent.), unmarried earner and other members (about .3 
per cent.), unmarried earner and husband or wife, i.e., single workers with 
dej)endants living elsewhere (about 2 i)er cent*) and lamilies classified 
under ‘rest’ (about 14 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 5-20 persons. Of these, 1*22 were 
earners, 0*34 earning dependant and 3*64 non-e;M'ning dnpondants. Of 
the earners, 1*00 was a man and 0-22 woman. About 60 per cent, of the 
families had only one income recipient. On an average, a family had 3 • 64 
dependants living with it and 0* 14 dependant living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 108 *48 per family and 
Rs. 20*87 per capita. The largest number of families (about 32 per cent, 
of the total) came within the inc<3mci class of ‘R s. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ 
and their average iiicomi per family was Rs. 102*07. Only 4 per cent, of 
the familie.s had an income oi Rs. 210 and above per month w;ith an 
average of Rs. 262*98. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 108*48 per family, income from 
paid employment accounted for Rs. 98*91 cr about 91 per cent., income 
from self-employmeiit for Rs. 3*14 or 3 per cent, imd income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from laud and bouse, jiCnsion, cash assistanc s gifc.s, 
concession, etc., for Rs. 6*43 or about 6 pr.* ceiit. Men contributed thi 
largest amount to the average monthly family income from all the thtea 
sources. 
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The average monthly expwn'htnre for current living was Rs. 170 "63 
per family, Rs. 32-84 jiev capita and iis. 40*82 per adult cosuinption unit. 
Ignoring the lowest and the highest income classes, the average expenditure 
pitr capita and per adult consumption unit did not vary much from the 
overall average in the different income classes. 

Of the total monthly expenditure of Rs. 170-68 per family, consump- 
tion expenditure accounted for Rs. 163*19, the reit being accountcil for 
by non-consumi)tion outgo like taxes, interest on loans and remittances to 
dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 85-22 or about 52 
per cent, of the consumption expenditure. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the fo id-stnflfs consumed, on 
an average, by a working class family, in Madurii revealed that there 
were deficiencies in respect of calories. Vitamin ‘A’, Vitamin ‘C’ and 
Calcium. Increased intake of mixed cereals, leafy vegetables and fruits 
will help to overcome these deficiencies. 

14*2 Additional aspects of level of luring 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of data collected in reganl to these aspects. 

Among industrial workers at Madurai centre, about 43* per cent, 
of all members (aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and about 47’" 
per cent, bad received education upto or below primary standard. During 
the period of survey, about 21 per cent, of family members were receiving 
education. Among children (5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was 
alK>nt 63. The main reasons for children and adults not receiving educa- 
tion were reported to be financial difficulties and lack of interest. 

Fever accounted for about 32 per cent, of the cases luckness. 
Allopathic treatment was taken in about 60 per cent, of the cases. 

About 59 per cent, of the sampled families were living in chawls/ 
bustei^s. The a(^ommcdation occupied by them generally consisted of one 
living room. A separate kitchen was provided in about 41 per cent, of the 
cases but in a majority of the cases no separate bath room or store room 
was provided, in about 34 per CMit. of the dwellings there was arrange- 
ment for tap water supply though outside the dwelling. In a majority 


*Sttuuated figUEM. 
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of cases there was provision for latrines cleaned manually and in common 
use with others. Important places usually visited by the working class 
families for their essential needs and amenities, such as school, medical 
aid centre, shopping centres, cinema, post ofiSce and biis stop were in a 
majority of cases at a distance of less than one mile from tbeir dwellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were in 
permanent employment in factories. About 81 per cent, of the employee- 
members had a length of service of 5 years or more in the same establish- 
ment. About 64 per cent, of the employee-members were working in 
different shifts by rotation and the remaining (about 36 per cent.) in 
day shifts. All the employee-members were enjoying a daily rest-interval 
of more than half-an-hour. A majority (about 90 per cent.) of the 
employee-members were being paid monthly. About 14 per cent, of the 
employee-members reported that they had not enjoyed paid earned leave. 
About 87 jycr cent, of the employee-members were contributing to provi- 
dent fond account either under the Employees* Provident Funds Act or 
under voluntary provident fund schemes introduced by the employers. 
About 96 per cent, of the employee-members were covered by Emp- 
loyees* State Insurance Scheme. 

Savings formed about 65 per cent, and assets about 45 per cent, of the 
total amount of savings and assets. The average amount of savings and 
assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked to about 
Rs. 592 and 1^. 475 respectively. Roughly, 16 per cent, of the families 
reported savings and assets of Rs. 1, 500 and above. 

About 93 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the date 
of survey. The outstadiug loans were mainly on family accomit. 
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Appendix I 

JAst of Centres covered under Family lAving Surveys among Industrial 

Workers during 1958-59. 


Factory Cetitres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamutiahagar 

'2. JanislicdpwT 

29. Jaipur 

3. Mongliyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

6. Abmcdabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bbavnagar 

33. Jharia 

8. SholapuT 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamundi 

30. Inilore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. l^laniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantation Centres 

. 16. Hyderabad 

41. Ijabac 

37. SambalpuT 

42. Ilangapara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Banaias) 

44. Doom Dooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

23. Asansol 

48. Chikmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

26. Allcppey 

fiO. Mundakkayam 

26. Ahvaye 
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Appkndix 11 

Average nvnithhj expenditure — it^mivise- per family 


Single-member 

familie§ 


All — families 


Number 
of re- 
porting 
families 


Average 

expendi- 

ture 

per family 
of all 
families 


Number 
of re- 
porting 
families 


Average 

expend* 

ture 

^ per family 
of all 
families 



(R..) (Ri.) 


(A) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Food, bkvrraug!i, btc. 

Cereals and products 


Paddy 

« • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

15 

1-60 

Pice • • • • 

• • 

• • 

3 

10-40 

341 

37-56 

Wheat • • • « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

15 

0-13 

Jowar • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

18 

0-43 

Bajra • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• m 

20 

0-39 

’Bajra atta . • • • 

• • 

» • 

• • 

• » 

1 

0-01 

Kngi • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

33 

0-70 

Ragi atta • . 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

1 

0-00 

Gram 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

• • 

28 

0-04 

Other rice produc ts . • 

• • 

• • 

9 #' 

• • 

5 

004 

Maida . • • • 

• • 

• •' 

9 9 

• • 

5 

0-01 

Suji, rawa .. 

• • 

• # 

• 9 


19 

0 04 

Cake, pastry . . 

• • 

mm 

9 9 

• • 

4 

0-05 

Biscuit . • • • 

• • 

« • 

• 9 

• • 

7 

0-02 

Other wheat products 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

1 

0-01 

Other cereals 

• • 

# • 

9 9 

• • 

1 

0-00 

Grinding and other charges 

• m 

• • 

• m 


16 

0-05 

Sub-total — cereals and products 

• • 

3 

10-40 

353 

40-98 
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Apprxdix 


1 

2 

3 

4 

t 


(Re.) (Re.) 

Pids^ arid produda 


Arhar . » . » • » 

Oram 

McXmff . e . • t k 

tJrd 

]Pea • % 

Other pulses 

l^ulse products . . • • 

Orinding charges 

ft ft 

• ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

ft ft 

ft • 

3 

3 

s • 

3 

*3 
• • 

• • 

0-67 

0-47 

0 -^ 

0-33 

m 

274 

06 

340 

155 

203 

6 

1 

2-31 

0 - 70 
016 

1 - 45 

0 26 
0-47 
001 
0-00 

Sub-total — pulses and products 

• ft 

3 

2-30 

363 

6-36 

Oil seeds, ails and fats 

Coconut nil . . 

ft ft 

• • 

• • 

25 

Old 

Gingelly oil 

ft ft 

3 

0 82 

306 

1-97 

Groundnut oil 

ft ft 

1 

0-10 

127 

0-63 

Other vegetable oil^ • • 

ft ft 

• • 

• • 

14 

001 

Vanaspati 

ft ft 

• • 

• • 

4 

0-01 

Sub-total — oil seeds, oils and fats 

* ft 

3 

0*92 

363 

2-71 


Meatf fish and eggs 


Goat meat 

Beef 

Mutton ft ft ft ft 

Poultry 

Fresh hsh 

Dry fish 

Preserved fish • • ft « 

£gg8 — hen ft. ft. •• 

Kggs — duck .ft 

• . 

ft ft 

ft V 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

1 

*2 

1 

2 

1 

0-69 

138 

0 08 

0-^ 

010 

166 

1 

179 

3 

173 

137 

1 

77 

11 

1-00 

001 

2-60 

003 

0-67 

0-29 

000 

0-34 

0-02 

Sub-total — meat, fish and eggs 

• ft 

3 

2 44 

337 

5-86 

JUilk and products 

Milk-eow ft. ft. ft. 

• • 

4 

2-47 

294 

4-66 

Milk-buffalo 

• • 

ft ft 

• ft 

U 

0 09 

Curd 

• • 

2 

0-62 

198 

0-77 

Lussi 


• • 

• • 

15 

O-OI 

Ghee — cow .. .. 


1 

0-41 

43 

0-23 

Ghee — buMo 


, , 

• % 

17 

0 0» 

Other milk and milk products . . 

e • 


• • 

14 

007 

Sub-total- -milk and pr^^ducts 

• • 

4 

3-40 

325 

6-92 




AppF.Nnix TI nmtfl. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Condimentt! and spkta 



<R».) 


(Rs.) 

BaH . . . « 



3 

004 

353 

012 

Turmeric 



3 

003 

352 

Oil 

Chiily — ^green 



2 

010 

337 

0-39 

Chilly — dry 



3 

0-36 

360 

1-26 

Tamarind 



3 

0-39 

352 

0-91 

Onion 



3 

0-09 

352 

0'3a 

Garlic 



3 

Oil 

344 

C-26 

Coriander 



3 

014 

360 

0-37 

Ginger 



1 

001 

173 

008 

Pepper 


• • 

3 

009 

344 

0-20 

Hothi • • 


« 0 

3 

004 

334 

0-10 

Mustard 


• 0 

3 

009 

349 

019 

Jira 


• • 

3 

0 28 

349 

0-79 

Cloves , , . , 


a • 

• , 


1 

0*00 

Elaiehi 


0 0 

• • 

, , 

3 

000 

Mixed Rpic«B 


0 0 

2 

0 00 

225 

0*14 

Other spices and condiments 



1 

010 

206 

0*13 

Bub-total— <x)ndiments and spio^ii 


3 

1-92 

363 

6-47 

Vegetables and pradnris 






PoMo 



3 

0-45 

329 

0*83 

Midi, Uimip, radish . . 



2 

Oil 

143 

0* 10 

Carrot, beet 



1 

0-06 

61 

0*08 

Arum 



2 

005 

250 

0-27 

Other root vegetables 



2 

008 

191 

0*21 

Brinjal 



3 

0-52 

352 

1*54 

Cabbage 



2 

0-23 

170 

0*26 

L idles Unger 



3 

018 

206 

0*35 

Tomato . . . , 



3 

0 43 

342 

0*89 

Pumpbin 
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0*09 

Gourd • • 



• . 

0 0 

47 

0*04 

Bean 



. , 

, , 

7 

001 

Pea 



, , 


11 

0*02 

Other non -leafy vegetables 



3 

019 

295 

0*53 

Palak 



, . 


115 

0*08 

Amaranth, ohalai 



1 

005 

133 

0*13 

Methi 



. . 


1 

0-00 

Other k.ify vege^‘l.b^eH 



1 

0 10 

59 

0 03 

Pickles and preservativoa 



, , 

, , 

3 

O'OO 

Other A <>getable products 



•• 

•• 

22 

0 07 

Bub- tot*? -vogolabloM and products 

•• 

3 

2-45 

353 

5*53 
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Appendix IT mitit. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Fruits and pniducln 
!Banana, plantain 


4 

(R».) 

«-36 

259 

(I'h.) 

0>94 

Orange .. •• •• 


1 

0-31 

105 

0-53 

L'imon •• 



. » 

110 

0-26 

Mango • • . . 


. . 


39 

OdlS 

Coconut • • 


3 

103 

340 

1-37 

Cashewnut , . 


. . 

• • 

2 

0 00 

l)riod friiita • • 


*• 


2 

0-00 

Other fruita . . • • 


•• 

•• 

0 

0 01 

Sub-total: fruita and pfiiducta 


G 

1-70 

351 

319 

.Stujar, iMTiey, etc^ 

Sugar — cryatttl 

• e 

2 

0*46 

241 

0-7!) 

Sugar — -deahi • . • • 

a • 

• • 


20 

0-02 

.Gut •• •• •• 


1 

018 

202 

,0-71 

Honey • • • • • • 


*• 


6 

002 

Others 


3 

0-68 

141 

008 

Sub- total: sugar, honey, etc. 

• • 

4 

J-32 

336 

2 22 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea — leaf 

«• 

1 

010 

24 

0 07 

Coffee — powder or seed 

• 

4 

0-62 

303 

102 

Sub-total— pon-alcoholic beverages 

. . 

4 

0-72 

310 

109 


PfepCLTed d'Wd rp/reshwent^ 


* . — „ - . ^ 

Meals . . 

5 

12-78 

37 

0-92 

Snack —saltish 

8 

2-17 

314 

2-10 

Snack — 4iweeb 

3 

0-93 

183 

0-90 

Hot drink — tea . . • • • • 

6 

0-88 

263 

1-25 

Hot drink— coffee . . 

7 

1-04 

279 

1-63 

Hot drink — others 

1 

0-32 

5 

0 03 

Ice cream, fruit salad, etc. .. •• 

e • 

• • 

1 

O-Ol 

Cold drink 

m • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

Others ... 

•• 

• a 

2 

0-00 

Sub-total — prepared meals and refresh- 
ments 

8 

18-72 . 

353 

0-90 
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Al'HKNUlX 11 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Pan, mipari, etc. 

Pan — leaf 

Siipari 

• • 

5 

5 

(R«.) 

0-54 

0 54 

.304 

304 

(H8.) 

0-73 

0-76 

»Siih-t(»tal — pan, mu pari, etc. 

•• 

5 

108 

:m 

1-49 

Tofnicco and producta 

1 ■ • • • • s 


1 

0-35 

123 

0-04 

(Ugarette 

. . 

. . 

. . 

38 

0-32 

Cigar, chei’oot 

• . 


. . 

39 

0 07 

Chowiiig 

• • 

3 

0-77 

162 

0-51 

lliikka tobacr; > —propiirod 

. • 


. . 

1 

0-01 

H.mlf 

•• 

1 

0*09 

85 

(>•32 

Siib-t >tal — tobacoo and products 

•• 

4 

1*21 

:hHi 

I -87 

Total — fcK)d, beverages, etc. 

• • 

8 

48-58 

360 

88 r>8 

(i) Food 

a • 

• • 

46-29 


85-22 

(ii) Tobacco, pan, sup.iri and intoxicants 

• • 

2-29 

.. 

3-36 

Foal and light 

Fire wood, chips . . . . 


3 

1-23 

.353 

5-84 

Saw dust 


, , 

, , 

9 

0 02 

Kerosene oil — fuel 


2 

0 06 

328 

0-22 

Ker )S(>no oil— lighting • • 


4 

0 17 

308 

0-70 

Electricity -lighting 


2 

0-12 

TO 

0-28 

1>ung cake 


2 

0-42 

312 

1-01 

Charcoal 


, , 

, , 

1 

0-02 

Electric bulbs 


, , 

. . 

3 

0 02 

Match br>x 


4 

0-06 

350 

0-24 

Ol her oils iiscil for lighting 


, • 

, , 

.39 

0-08 

Others 


•• 


188 

0-18 

Tc tal- fuel and light 

•• 

b 

206 

357 

8-61 . 

Housing 

Sent for homing, etc. 
Kent for residential house 


6 

416 

269 

6-21 

Rent for residential land 

• • 

• • 

, , ■ 

11 

0-07 

House rent — owned/freo 

• • 

I 

0-21 

72 

2-30 

Sub-t/ td — ^rent for housing, etc. 

• • 

7 

4-37 

343 

8-58 
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Appendix ll—cantd. 


1 2 


4 

5 

Ho^ise repairs and up~keep 

Repairs 

(»».) 

• • • 

12 

(Rfl.) 

0-47 

White washing 

• • • 

21 

008 

OthffTS 

. 

1 

0 11 

Sub-total — house repairs and up-keep • . 


30 

006 


Furniture, etc* 


Bed-Stead, cot 

• • 

• • 

♦ • 

# • 

2 

001 

Mat, mattress, durrie 

• • 

• • 

1 

009 

23 

0-22 

Carpets 

• • 

• m 

• • 

• s 

0 

0 06 

Stool • • • • 

• • 

. • 

• ff 

• • 

1 

0 00 

Table cloth 

• • 

• • 

• s 

• • 

1 

0 02 

Others • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 02 

Repair and maintenance 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Sub-total>^iurniture, etc. 

• • 

• • 

1 

009 

35 

0-33 


Household appliances 


Box, trunk . . 


• • 

0 0 


3 

0 02 

Utensil — earthenware 


• • 

1 

0 13 

169 

0-29 

Utensil— iron 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

0 04 

Utensil— stainless steel 


• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

002 

Utensil— bell metal . • 


0 • 

• • 


2 

0 09 

Utensil — aluminium . . 


0 m 

1 

0 24 

29 

0-24 

Utensil-— copper 


0 0 

• . 

. . 

2 

0 03 

Utensil — brass 


0 0 

1 

117 

17 

0-85 

Utensil — others 


0 • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 01 

Glassware 


• • 

• • 


14 

002 

Enamelware 


• • 

• • 


2 

000 

Chinaware 


• • 

• • 


3 

001 

Bucket • • 


• • 

* • 


12 

006 

!Broom • * • • 


• • 

4 

0-08 

171 

010 

XfOck • . . • 


• • 

1 

013 

16 

003 

Rope, string 


0 0 

2 

0 09 

40 

006 

Cutlery 


0 m 

• • 

• • 

6 

0 01 

Oven 


0 0 

1 

0-09 

26 

003 

Lantern, lamp 


m 0 

• • 

• « 

12 

003 

Other household appliances 

Repair and maintenance of household 

0 0 

• • 

0 0 

23 

002 

appliances 

•• 

0 0 

•• 

0 0 

29 

0 08 

Sub-total— household appliances 

0 0 

6 

1-90 

318 

2 02 



AirPExmx II vonUi. 


1 2 3 4 5 


Household services 
Bo-nestic aervant, ayah 
eper 

Sub-total — ‘household aervicea 

Total — ^housing 

Clothing, bedding, etc. 
Readymade clothing 

Dh >ti 

Luagi 

Trouaera 

Half-panta 

Bush-shirt 

Shirt, kamij, kurta 

Gaaji, banian 

Sari •• .. 

Blouse, choli . • • • 

Petticoat 

Frocks 

Under-garmenta 

Towel 

Handkerchief 

Other cloth • . .4 

Sub-total: readymade clothing 

Non^readymade clothing 
Dhoti . . . . 

Trousers . . . . 

Half-pants • • 

Bush-shirt . • • . 

Shirt, kamij, kurta 
Coat, overcoat 
Oanji, banian 
Sari .4 •• 

Blouse, choli 
Bodice, brassiere 
Petticoat 
Frocks 

Undergarments 
Shawl, wrapper, scarf 
TjO ig cloth 
Miilmul 
Poplin 

Other shirting and coating 
Other cloth , « 

Other garments • • 

Sub-total— non-rcadymadc clothing 



(R».) 


(R».) 


, , 

5 

007 

•• 


0 

O-OU 



14 

0 07 

7 

g;3G 

348 

11 66 


3 

3-93 

101 

1 85 



2 

0-02 



3 

0 05 



3 

0 02 



2 

0 02 



10 

012 

*2 

0-62 

25 

013 



82 

3-87 



2 

0 01 



1 

001 



5 

0 04 



2 

0 01 

2 

057 

60 

0-29 

1 

0-09 

3 

0-01 

•• 


2 

001 

3 

5'31 

154 

G-4G 




1 

003 


, , 

11 

0-15 

i 

0-84 

18 

0-26 


, , 

3 

004 

2 

2*49 

G8 

1-35 



5 

0 05 


, , 

3 

O-Ol 



2 

0-07 


, , 

61 

0-85 



6 

0 03 


, , 

9 

0-17 



26 

0-38 

i 

0-13 

7 

0-05 



2 

0-02 


, , 

12 

0-09 


, , 

10 

O-OS 



26 

0-46 

i 

0*04 

37 

0-70 


, , 

39 

0-72 



13 

0-25 

3 

4-40 

180 

6-76 
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Appendix Il—cwiiff. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 





(Ra.) 


(Rs.) 

Headwear 





OsLp • • • • 

• • 

. . 

. • 

a a 

2 

001 

Others 

• • 

. • 

•• 

a a 

1 

001 

Sub-total— headwear 

• • 

. • 

•• 

•• 

3 

0 02 

Bedding 







Bed-sheet . • 

• • 

. . 

, , 


7 

008 

Pill)W .. ... 

• • 

. • 

1 

0(>9 

5 

003 

M >s(Juito net 

• • 

• . 

a a 

a a 

1 

0 05 

Blanket, rug 

• fl 

. • 

a a 

a a 

4 

003 

Pillow case 

• • 

. • 

a a 

a a 

3 

002 

Others . • • • 

• a 

. • 

•• 

•• 

le 

009 

Sub-total — bedding 

• • 

. » 

1 

OOS) 

33 

0-30 

Footwear 







Shoes 

• • 

• . 

a a 

, , 

6 

0 0« 

Chappal 

• • 

. . 

1 

1*37 

37 

0.?4 

Boots • • • • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

• a 

1 

0-02 

Socks • . • • 

• a 

• . 

a a 

a a 

2 

000 

Sub-total — ^footwear . • 

0 0 

• • 

1 

1-37 

43 

0-43 

Miscettaneoua 







liEundry 

• • 

• • 

5 

1-45 

152 

0 91 

Washerman . . 

• a 

• • 

2 

013 

255 

l(i5 

Washing soap 

• a 

• . 

3 

013 

274 

0-50 

Soapchip and powder 

a • 

• • 

a a 

. . 

1 

O-Ol 

Tailoring, mending, darning 

• a 

• . 

3 

1-26 

162 

114 

Others 

• a 

• • 

• a 

a a 

1 

0(M> 

Repair and maintenance of footwear 

* . 

a a 

a a 

4 

0 00 

^^tners • . . . 

. . 

• . 

a a 

a a 

1 

0 00 

8u b-totai — m isoellaneous 

• • 

ft t 

7 

2-97 

a.'i'j 

4-21 

Total — clothing, bedding, etc. 

• ft 

ft ft 

7 

1414 

359 

17 17 


Miscellaneous 
Medical care 


Doctor’s fee 

ft ft 


12 

0*32 

Medicine 

1 

0*40 

105 

2*63 

X-Ray 


, , 

1 

0*01 

Employees’ state insurance premium 

7 

2*12 

343 

2*56 

Others 

• • 

• • 

3 

0*01 

Sub*total-<mod{cal care • • 

7 

2*52 

349 

6*53 
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Appendix II— contd . 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 




(Rb.) 


(Rb.) 

Personal care 

Hair oil, pomade, hair cream • « 

• • 

8 

0-72 

868 

118 

Barber .. .. •• 

• • 

6 

0-97 

347 

1-48 

Snow, face cream, wax, eto. 

• • 

, , 

, , 

1 

001 

Toilet soap . . . . • • 

• • 

7 

0*50 

324 

0-69 

Soap nut ■ • • • • • 

• • 

8 

034 

353 

0-51 

Comb, hair brush 

• * 

2 

006 

99 

0-08 

Mirror . . • . • • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

12 

003 

Face powder 

a • 

a a 

a a 

35 

010 

Tooth paste . • • . • • 

• • 

a • 

a a 

2 

001 

Tooth powder • . • • 

Tooth brush 

• a 

4 

012 

76 

007 

• • 

, , 

, , 

2 

001 

Blade 

• • 

1 

006 

81 

0-07 

Other shaving requisites • • 

• • 

• . 

. , 

1 

0-00 

Others 

• • 

6 

0-84 

334 

1-73 

Sub-total — Personal care 

• • 

8 

3-60 

360 

5-97 

Education and reading 

School and college fees 

• • 

• • 

• • 

24 

0-31 

]Sooks~~ "School • • • • 

• • 

a a 

• • 

50 

0>44 

Books — general 

• • 

a a 

a a 

1 

0*03 

Hostel or boarding charges 

• • 

a a 

a a 

5 

0-30 

Stationery — all kinds • • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

42 

0-14 

Private tuition • • . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

0*05 

Newspaper . . 

• a 

a a 

• • 

14 

006 

Periodical and journal 

a a 

a m 

a • 

5 

002 

Library charges • • • . 

a a 


a a 

13 

0-04 

Others . . « . 

a a 


a a 

14 

005 

Sub total — education and reading 

• a 

•• 

•• 

126 

1-44 

Recreation cmd amusement 

Cinema « • • • • • 

• • 

6 

1-72 

268 

1-61 

Toy 

a • 

a a 

a a 

11 

0-02 

Pot anima i and bird purchase, etc* 

a a 

a a 

• • 

3 

O-Ol 

KxMbitk-n, picnic, eto. 

• • 

a a 

a a 

6 

0-02 

Sports goods • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-00 

Club foes and other olub expenses 

a • 

a a 

• • 

2 

0-00 

(Itliors • • • • • • 

« • 

• • 

a a 

4 

002 

Jhqviir and maintenance 

• a 

a a 

a a 

1 

001 

Sub-total- recreation and amusement 

a a 

6 

1-72 

272 

1*69 
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Appendix ll—cortd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Transport and communication 

•• •• •• •• 

2 

(Rs.) 

0-51 

61 

M3 

Bus 


2-84 

250 

2-46 

Iii<^k8ltaw .. 

• • 


4 

000 

Horse cab 

• • 


0 

(»04 

Bicycle biro 


• • 

11 

0-04 

lU^pair charges 

• • 

• * 

5 

010 

Other expenses of owned transport 

• • 

• • 

5 

006 

Boi^tago (inch telegram anil money order) 

1 

0 06 

108 

O-U 

Sub-total — transport and communication 

7 

3-41 . 

290 

3-95 

Subscription 

Tnwio union . , • • . . 

3 

0-43 

132 

0-24 

Boligious 

3 

1-23 

84 

0*48 

Gift and charity 

3 

1-00 

09 

13-75 

Ceroiiionials not elsewhere oovorod 



19 

3 -SO 

Finos and penalties . . 

1 

oil 

13 

0-03 

Others 

• • 


1 

001 

2Sub-total — subscription • • 

(> 

2-77 

244 

18-31 


Ptrsonal effects and other 
miscellaneous expenses 


Ornaments (otlier than precious) - -metal 

• • 


1 

0-02 

OrnaJiumts (other than precious) — glass 

1 

0-22 

25 

0-08 

Ornaments (other than precious) — pl istio 



6 

0-01 

Ornaments(other than precious)- -others 



6 

0-01 

Fountain pen 



5 

0 03 

Uiribrella 



3 

0-01 

Other personal effects . . 



2 

0-01 

Repair and maintenance 



11 

0-04 

Pocket expenses not elsewhere covered . . 



2 

0-04 

Sub- total — personal effec^ts and other 


* 



miscellaneous expenses 

1 

0-22 

57 

0-28 

Totah -rniscellaneous .. 


14-24 


37-17 

'1V.TAI.— CONSUMFTION EXPENDITURE 


85-38 • 


103-19 

(B) N'ON-CONSUMPTION EXPEXOITURE 





Taxes 





Incomt^ tax . . 


• • 

1 

0-01 

Municipal tax 

2 

0*25 

41 

0-22 

Others . , • . • . 

•• 

•• 

21 

0-13 

Sub total -taxes 

2 

0-25 

62 

0-36 
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A fv KN r> I X. 1 1 concM. 


1 2 3 4 •'5 






ts.) 

Jntf re^L Uli nation etc. 




•89 

Tiitf*rc‘-t paiVl on Joan . . 

4 

4-29 

231 

KxjX'ndituro on liligatif)!! 

, , 


I 

o-Ol 

Kt^niittaiico to flrp.aidints 

2 

7-2i 

29 

1 -23 

Sub-U»tiil — intom-.t, litii'ation, otc. 

5 

IloO 

240 

7 13 

Savintjs ami J noj-stvo-rits 





Onnaments— goI<l 



1 

0-12 

Livo-sUick 

. , 


1 

0-53 

(loli and silvor ware .. 

, , 


2 

0-09 

OtluT jowellorA" 



1 

0-00 

Ijaiul and building 

• • 

. . 

3 

3-38 

Jdfr iii'Uranco proiiiium 

. , 


1 

0-02 

l*rovi<le.nt fund cjonlr ibulion 

6 

2 • 72 

331 

5-59 

Bank and postal savings 

, , 


2»» 

0*30 

Sharr? and securities . . 

, . 


3 

^rOS 

Others 

1 

o:u 

01 

1 -93 

iSub-iotal- - savings and investnionts 

0 

3 • Od 

335 

12 10 

Df'hts repaid 





J)ebts repaid 

1 

2-08 

133 

12-05 

Sub total - debts repaid 

I 

2 -58 

133 

12-05 

Total -XOX COXSUATB'PIOX KXPKX- 





J)ITOflE.. 


17-39 

•• 

31 (VI 

SIJAIMAKY 





(a) Consumption expenditure. 





Food 


40-29 

, , 

85-22 

Tobaco'M, [)an, siipari anil intoxicants .. 

. . 

2-29 

. . 

3 3(> 

Fuel a:.il light 

<1 

2-00 

357 

fs - 01 

|[ousiiig 

7 

0 ■ 30 

34 S 

1 1 00 

ri<iihirig, bedding, etc. 

7 

14-14 

359 

17 17 

Jkliswllanoous 


14-24 


3717 

Total 


85 -38 


n>3- 19 

{h) Son-consumption expenditure 





Taxes, iriten^st an<l litigation .. 

, , 

4-54 

. . 

0-20 

Peiuittaiiet's ti» d<^Ix^n<lants 

2 

7-21 

29 

1 23 

Savings «and in vostnients 

6 

3 00 

335 

12-10 

3)e.l)ts nipaid 

1 

2-58 

133 

12-05 

Total 


17-39 


31 01 
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